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HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS ; 
JUNE, 1939 + FIFTY CENTS 


OUTSTANDING TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS © 


FOR THE SEASON 1939-40 


For the new season, 1939-40, The American Federation of Arts is developing an outstanding program of 
circulating exhibitions for America’s local art organizations. Here are a few of the highlights of the list of 


exhibitions. 


WILLIAM GLACKENS MEMORIAL EXHIBITION ; 


A superlative collection of paintings and drawings illustrating the work of a noted American painter over a forty-year period. 
Selected directly from the larger exhibition at the Whitney Museum of American Art, by Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the 
Museum; Mr, Hermon More, Curator; and Mr. Forbes Watson, Associate Editor of the Magazine of Art. 40 Oils and 32 Draw- 
ings. Illustrated catalog supplied. 


ICELANDIC ART 


The first exhibition of contemporary Icelandic painting to be shown in the United States will be ready for circulation early in 
the fall. Little known in this country, Iceland’s artists reflect the energetic and progressive trends of their country with vigorous, 
interesting painting. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MODERN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE & HOUSING 


Organized in cooperation with the USHA and Dr. Wallace Baldinger of Washburn College, this exhibition shows the recent 
developments in domestic architecture in Europe and America. In fifty panels, with excellent photographs and descriptive cap- 


tions explaining significant features, there are brought out the practical and aesthetic advantages of the best in modem achieve- 


ment in both urban and rural housing pro‘ects. 


ADVERTISING ART 


A graphic exposition of the trend of art in advertising, reviewing the best work now being done in all media—oil paintings, prints, 
photographs, illustration, continuities—in both color and black and white. 97 exhibits, selected from the Eighteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the Art Directors’ Club of New York, including the prize winners from it. 


41 PAINTINGS FROM THE CORCORAN BIENNIAL 


Forbes Watson has selected 41 paintings from the Sixteenth Corcoran Biennial, to compose one of the finest exhibitions of our 


schedule—an exhibition which exemplifies the amazing growth of art in America within recent years. 


SMALL SCULPTURES BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


An exhibition of ceramic sculpture and work in terra cotta, wood, bronze and stone, selected by Olin Dows. 40 pieces showing 
some of the outstanding work now being done. 


COMPLETE HANDBOOK PUBLISHED 
The Federation has just issued Handbook No. 4 of its National Exhibition Service, which lists, in addition 
to its own exhibitions, the traveling shows of all major agencies — gives 64 agencies as sources of exhibit ma- 
terial. A copy of this +8-page Handbook will be sent gladly upon request, at no cost. 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN “ART INDEX” AND “THE READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Louis Slobodkin’s own article contains the information which 
properly belongs here. He wrote it, however, before the dis- 
appearance of his statue of Lincoln from the garden court of 
the Federal Building at the New York World’s Fair. This matter 


is dealt with in other departments this month. 


For a number of years Helen Appleton Read was the art 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle. She has also contributed articles 
on art, American and European, to many periodicals. She is 
the author of the monograph on Robert Henri in the American 
Artists Series initiated by the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. Mrs. Read has recently toured the country, inspecting the 
public works of art in many states and sizing up the importance 


of the growing interest in the arts evident all across the land. 


Thomas M. Folds, is the Art Director at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. Himself a painter, Mr. Folds has 
been able to foster and encourage the creative impulse in 
many students at that school through the work of his depart- 
ment. He is also one of the active group of art teachers in 
boys’ preparatory schools of the northeastern states who are 


working to improve the place of art at this educational level. 


Since leaving the editorial staff of the Magazine, Philippa 
Gerry has won a position for herself as a younger scholar in 
the field of Florentine painting. She was co-editor of Harper’s 
Enclyclopedia of Art, published in 1937. At the present time 
she is one of Dr. Richard Offner’s research assistants, working 
with him in Europe. 


Philip Barr was born of American parents in England, was 
educated there, graduating from Oxford with honors in phys- 
ics. That subject he taught in the United States in the 1920’s 
at the same time taking his second degree in it at Princeton. 
Since 1930 he has been mostly connected with music. He has 
written articles on musical subjects for several periodicals. 
He has been commentator over the air for city orchestras, 
and has given a series of radio lectures on the history of music. 
He is now engaged in writing and giving private lectures on 


the history of music. 


Jacques Mauny is a French painter and critic who is known 
to America through his pictures in a number of public and 
private collections here and abroad, through his contributions 
from Paris to The Arts and to some of our newspapers. He is 
also known through the visits he has made to this country on 
several occasions during which he has taken the opportunity 


to learn something about us. 


Dr. Walter Friedlaender is a distinguished art historian now 
on the faculty of New York University’s Graduate Institute of 
Fine Arts. 
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FORTHCOMING 


By way of introduction to a series of articles about and by | 
American composers which will begin within a month or two 
we need only say that they extend the approach used with 
such success by painters and sculptors into the musical field. 
Charles Seeger, whose article, Mi usic in America, in our Jul y 
1937, issue you will surely remember, will begin this series 
with an article on the innovators Carl Ruggles and Charles 
Ives. Other composers who are contributing include Roy Har- 
ris, Aaron Copland, Henry Cowell and Wallingford Riegger. 


In another category is an article discussing the influence of © 
the discoveries of Herculaneum on European taste written by } 
Mario Praz,-characterized by Mr. John Walker, Curator of . 
the National Gallery, Washington, as “one of the most bril- 
liant European historians of literature who has recently turn- 
ed to the history of art.” As Signor Praz says: “Herculaneum, 
if it did not actually cause the advent of neoclassicism, largely 
contributed to give to the new taste that flavor of Alexandrian 
grace which characterizes its most attractive productions. No 
catastrophe, according to Goethe’s cynical remark, has ever 
yielded so much pleasure to the rest of humanity as that 


which buried Herculaneum and Pompeii.” 


Returning to our own land and our own day we announce the _ 
imminent publication of Peter Hurd’s article on his life as 
an artist. Speaking of his childhood in New Mexico Mr. Hurd 
says: “There is something about my memory of that moment, 
the color and the light—and the remoteness of it in space— _ 
that makes me believe it was one of the things that influenced 


me to become a painter.” 
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ALFRED H. BARR, JR,, DIRECTOR 


THE RECENT OPENING of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York shook our country from West 53rd Street to 
Hollywood. Had the late Ivy Lee managed the publicity, the 
second decade of the Museum could not have started with a 
louder bang. It was a fresh start. It was as if the foreseeing 
pioneers who fought through the hard years, who cared for the 
Museum before its success was assured, who, with Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., created the Museum against odds, had been lost 
sight of in the Hollywood glare of the world-of-tomorrow 
publicity which for a night or two blazed upon Mr. Philip 
Goodwin’s new building. 

As “the brasses crashed and the trumpets brayed” we 
thought of the late Miss Lillie Bliss. While she was making 
the collection which is the cornerstone of the Museum, some 
years before the Museum began its magic career, we often 
talked with her about the possibilities of organizing such a 
museum and about the formation of her collection. When the 

‘Museum came she encouraged it with ardor and material 
assistance. After her death her brother, Mr. Cornelius Bliss, 
continued the generosity begun by her. 

A tradition of ten years is too short to be a tradition. Yet it 
is long enough for one’s good deeds to be overlooked. Despite 
the years which Miss Bliss gave to the up-building of the 
Museum, despite her gift of a fine collection and continuing 
financial assistance when most needed, we do not remember 
that in the fanfare of the Museum’s opening the name of Miss 
Lillie Bliss was oft repeated. This made us worry, for when- 
ever we have thought that the Museum was being a touch 
chi chi, or a wee bit fancy, we have always been consoled by 
the fact that at its head were Alfred H. Barr, Jr., a brilliant 
and sincere director, a tireless leader, an intellectual force, and 
men and women like Miss Bliss, like Messrs. Stephen Clark, 
Conger Goodyear, Sam Lewisohn and others, men and women 
long interested in the arts and pioneers in the making of the 
Museum. If any recognition was given to these workers and 
collectors we missed it. 

Even Mr. Philip Goodwin who designed the building where 
the party was given, was accorded, in the nation-wide celebra- 
tion an anonymity second only to Mr. Goodyear’s noiseless 
exit. Yet whatever the shortcomings of his building, Mr. 
Goodwin has designed America’s first great modern museum. 
Even those who find Mr. Goodwin’s innovation veering slight- 
ly toward the Germanic are still bound to admit that com- 
pared to our past in museums the Fifty-Third Street experi- 
ment is both refreshing and exciting. 

Our objections to fur-lined teacups and their sort have been 
met by Mr. Barr with arguments calm and serious. The way 
to know about the art of our time is to see it in its manifold 
phases, to study its many specimens in all their varieties. That 
way. in theory at least, leads to broad appreciation. The argu- 

ment is excellent, so excellent that although we have been 
present at many discussions, a few of them by virulent ar- 
tists, neither those for the Museum nor those against it have 
failed to pay tribute to Alfred H. Barr, Jr., for his integrity of 
purpose and distinguished accomplishments. 


: 
| 


His catalogs have won for him international acclaim. His 
presentation of exhibitions has also brought him renown. If 
affectations have crept in, the record still stands, a tribute to 
Mr. Barr. We have already used those mean words chi chi and 
fancy. Although it cannot be denied that they have entered 
the picture more often than the artists like, it is only necessary 
to refresh the mind on the gamut of ten years of exhibitions to 
recall the brilliantly awakening force that Alfred Barr has made 
of the Museum. We can think of no other museum which, 
in its chosen field, has been more stimulating to its public. 

The last and not the least of the arguments for and against 
the Museum come from the artists. They insist that the right 
may not be denied to a young country to serve its natural 
term of realism. The effort to force it out of its normal devel- 
opment by insistently reviving the tail end of a period of 
European disillusionment is the result of an intellectual mis- 
conception and a lack of response to the powerful significance 
of current American forces. There is no vast tradition bearing 
down on America and driving it mad to prove that it is not 
old. In a young country, with a tradition of art slight indeed 
when compared, for example, with Italy and France, the 
needs of its native artists differ from the needs of European 
artists. It is the Museum’s meeting of these needs that the 
artists themselves question. How much, they ask, has Mr. 
Barr, in his efforts to develop an educational program, con- 
sidered the needs of the artists of the country in which his 
Museum is located? Does he consider this an important func- 
tion of the Museum? Is the Museum to serve primarily 
appreciation-teachers or the creative artists? Which is the 
more important group? 

The last is a question about which Mr. Barr has never 
wholly made up his mind. To answer this question it should 
be understood that Mr. Barr does not look upon the Museum 
as an unrelated institution which can best serve by ignoring 
other institutions. He considers the fact that New York City 
has the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Metro- 
politan Museum. Neither aims to keep the public visually 
informed on what the Museum still considers to be modern 
European art. Neither does anything about architecture, 
photography, the films. Considering these points, and it 
would be unfair not to do so, we come to the question of 
whether the Museum of Modern Art is really a modern mu- 
seum. The spirit of its exhibition, as far as painting and sculp- 
ture go, is ten years old at least—older really. Meanwhile 
in America the last ten years have produced an amazing, if 
realistic, movement. Can a modern museum fairly claim to be 
presenting to the public the art of our time if it leaves out of 
consideration the most important development of the past 
decade? Can it do this merely because it believes that a move- 
ment begun thirty years ago in Europe, and imitated here but 
not assimilated, is still the one and only modern force? This 
seems to the artists to be the Museum’s great problem, one 
not yet met. We believe that when Mr. Barr gets to it, he will 
handle this problem as effectively and seriously as he has his 


other difficult and complex problems.—r. w. 
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ALL PHOTOGRAPHS WITH THIS ARTICLE REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


SCOTT LEIGHTON: MR. MORGAN AND MR. VANDERBILT IN A SLEIGH. PAINTED ABOUT 1885. LENT BY MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 


MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE 


BY FORBES WATSON 


LIFE IN AMERICA is the title which the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York has given to a large and varied collec- 
tion of pictures that was placed on exhibition last month and 
will remain on view through October 29th. This is the Metro- 
politan’s special attraction for World’s Fair visitors. It is 
likely to attract a great many of them. They should feel well 
repaid for a visit since it is a collection of pictures such as may 
never again be seen all in one place. 

The idea behind the exhibition is just what the title implies. 
It undertakes to tell, so far as the painters have supplied a 
record, as varied a story as possible of life as it has been lived 
in our country from the early 17th century to about the begin- 
ning of the World War. That is for about three hundred years. 
Less than a quarter of these pictures belong to the Museum. 
The rest are loans from other institutions and from individuals. 
The whole undertaking has been carried out with a thorough- 
ness that reflects enjoyment. The canvases are well shown. 
They are listed, annotated and copiously illustrated in a cata- 
logue which is a book on American painting of permanent 
value. 

The Museum officials who are responsible for the success of 
the occasion give evidence not only of a comprehensive know]- 
edge of the whole field but also of their lively interest in as- 
sembling the work. There is about the great event an air of 
good humor and zest. It has the true American flavor. It is 
fun, both for general and special audiences. It is good and it 


is popular, and from beginning to end it is highly entertaining. 
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The earliest American painting consisted almost entirely of — 


portraiture based, of course, on European traditions. The 


earliest portrait included in this assemblage is that of Poca-— 


hontas painted in 1616 by an unknown artist. The famous 
heroine is shown not in her native costume but dressed as an 
English lady. Following, in point of time, comes a series of 
portraits of Colonial worthies, their wives and children. In 
many cases these are portraits of single figures, in others of 
family groups, a type of portrait composition now practically 
extinct. ; 
A charming portrait of a child (reproduced on our cover) is 
that of Eleanor Darnall by Justus Englehardt Kiihn. The ar- 
tist’s humble and innocent imitation of European portraiture 
is disarming in its sincerity. The painting is unsophisticated 
but somehow the formal composition “works.” The earliest 
American portraits in general, while they may have considera- 
ble historical and personal interest, have no great degree of 
accomplishment as painting. The single figures and groups by 
John Hesselius, Robert Feke, Peter Pelham, John Smibert, 
Joseph Blackburn and Matthew Pratt lead us up to the great- 
er enjoyment of Copley and Stuart. Both of these outstanding 
Americans are represented by a number of their best canvases. 


Copley’s portrait of Governor Thomas Mifflin would rank as 


a fine portrait in any company. And certainly there are few _ 


than Gilbert 
Stuart’s John Jay. Mrs. Gilbert Yates by the same artist 
and belonging to the Mellon Collection, ranks with it. 


better portraits in America—if there are any 


Benjamin Franklin and George Washington appear in 
divers likenesses. A young Washington, representing him as 
Colonel in the Virginia Colonial Militia, is by Charles Willson 
Peale. Again by Peale, Washington is shown with his aide- 


de-camp, Tench Tilghman, and Lafayette. He appears also 


in a family group painted by Edward Savage. These are all 


somewhat perfunctory official portraits. They are supple- 
mented by the Metropolitan’s fluent Gilbert Stuart portrait 
of Washington. This needs no description to any American. 

Charles Willson Peale ventured beyond the staid and formal 
portrait in his curiously individual compositions such as the 
two young men looking out from an enclosed staircase. The 
catalog relates of this picture, painted in 1795, that “‘the 
canvas was originally framed in the woodwork of a doorway, 
with a carpeted step projecting below. When it was so hung 
in Philosophical Hall, Washington once absent-mindedly 
bowed to the young gentlemen represented.” 

Following the earliest days when only portraiture flourished, 
the artists began to look about them and tackle the landscape 
as well as historical and genre subjects. Usually their pictures 


(Continued on page 334) 


Above: CHILDE HASSAM: UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. PAINTED ABOUT 1890. LENT BY ETHELYN MCKINNEY. Below: JOHN SLOAN: THE OLD 
HAYMARKET. PAINTED 1907. LENT BY THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM TO THE EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN: LIFE IN AMERICA FOR 300 YEARS 


GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM: FUR TRADERS DESCENDING THE MISSOURI. PAINTED ABOUT 1845. IN THE METROPOLITAN S COLLECTION 


A HOME ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, PAINTED 
ABOUT 1850. LENT BY MRS. 
ALICE T. MCLEAN TO THE LIFE 
IN AMERICA EXHIBITION AT 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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WILLIAM HENRY BARTLETT 
(1809-1894): VIEW OF MOUNT 
VERNON. LENT BY MRS. P. B. 
KEY DAINGERFIELD TO THE EX- 
HIBITION OF PAINTINGS ILLUS- 
TRATING LIFE IN AMERICA AT 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


WILLIAM S. MOUNT (1 


7-1868) : LONG ISLAND FARMHOUSE 


IN THE 


METROPOLITAN S OWN COLLECTION 


WILLIAM M. A FRIENDLY CALL. PAINTED 1895. LENT BY THE CHESTER DALE COLLE 


WINSLOW HOMER: THE CARNIVAL. PAINTED 1877. IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM S COLLECTIO 


SAGES 


FROM THE RUTHERFURD STUY- 
VESANT COLLECTION TO THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART’S LIFE IN AMERICA EXHIBIT 


EASTMAN JOHNSON: FAMILY GROUP. PAINTED 1871. IN THE COLLECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Left: WILLIAM S. MOUNT: MUSIC 
HATH CHAR PAINTED 1847. 
LENT TO THE METROPOLITAN 

EXHIBITION BY THE CENTURY 
ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY. 
Below: GEORGE CALEB BING- 
HAM: DANIEL BOONE ESCORTING 
A BAND OF PIONEERS INTO THE 
WESTERN COUNTRY. PAINTED 
ABOUT 1851, THIRTY-ONE YEARS 
AFTER BOONE’S DEATH. LENT 


BY WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, TO THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM OF ART’S EXHIBIT 


Right: GEORGE BELLOWS: CLIFF 
DWELLERS. PAINTED 1913. LENT 
BY THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
OF HISTORY, SCIENCE AND ART 
TO THE LIFE IN AMERICA SHOW 
AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART. Below: WINSLOW HOMER: 
CROQUET SCENE. PAINTED 1866. 
LENT TO THE EXHIBITION AT 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
BY WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


EDWARD LAMSON HENRY: 9:45 A. M. ACCOMMODATION, STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT. PAINTED 1867. IN THE METROPOLITAN S COLLECTION 


FITZ HUGH LANE: SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE. PAINTED 1852. LENT TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM BY PIERREPONT E. JOHNSON 


RAE: 
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JOSEPH BECKER (1841-1910) : FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN LEAVING SACRAMENTO (MAY, 1869). LENT BY MRS. HARRY MAC NEILL BLAND 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES: ALONG THE ERIE CANAL. PAINTED 1890. LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


a " — 


Above: GILBERT STUART: PORTRAIT OF JOHN JAY. PAINTED 1794. 
LENT TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM BY D. K. JAY. Below: JOHN 
SINGLETON COPLEY: GOVERNOR THOMAS MIFFLIN AND MRS. MIFFLIN. 
PAINTED IN BOSTON, 1773. LENT BY THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA TO THE EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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(Continued from page 325) 
were descriptive with a romantic and idealistic tinge. The 
point of view is objective, the motive being to give a report on 
the facts—slightly idealized. The modern painter’s idea of 
expressing himself played no part in their consciousness. Of 
course the artist always does express himself, whether he 
intends to or not, and some engaging personalities, despite 
lack of intention to do so, or perhaps on account of such lack, 
make themselves felt. Some of them are unknown or practi- 
cally unknown, as for example the artist who painted A Home 
on the Mississippi with such innocent enthusiasm. Less naive 
is the picture of Mount Vernon which William Henry Bartlett 
did with patriotic piety. And more restrained, with a classic” 
serenity and dignity, is Southwest Harbor by Fitz Hugh Lane. 
The latter painting shows the now fashionable summer resort 
as the placid fishing village which it was in 1852. Sound ob- 
servation and a loving appreciation of the scene mark the 
Long Island Farm Houses by William S. Mount. This is per- 
haps the most attractive of the pictures by Mount which have 
been contributed to the exhibition. But there are also several 
of his anecdotal genre subjects with their amusing comment 
on costume and manners. 

Episodes of pioneer life naturally are not omitted. We see 
the covered wagons crossing the plains by Samuel Colman. 
We see Daniel Boone Escorting a Band of Pioneers into the 
Western Country by George Caleb Bingham. There are other 
scenes of life in the wild. One of Bingham’s most charming 
pictures is the Fur Traders Descending the Missouri. Endear- 
ing items of Americana are liberally sprinkled through the 
collection. How easy it would have been for those who as- 
sembled the exhibition to overdo this phase of it. They had 
plenty of precedent for adopting a tongue in the cheek atti- 
tude and for overdoing the merely quaint. They did not suc- 
cumb to this irritating amusement. The plan of the display in 
its entirety is sufficiently broad and elastic to include primi- 
tive efforts of unschooled aspiration together with examples 
of the most developed craftsmanship in American art. 

But unsophisticated painting often offers a special enjoy- 
ment which need not be condescending. What could be more 
entertaining, for example, than Joseph Becker’s The First 
Transcontinental Train Leaving Sacramento? Or than the 
Turkey Shoot, painted about 1836, by Charles Deas? A more 
skilful and elaborate affair is E. L. Henry’s The 9.45 A. M. 
Accommodation, Stratford, Connecticut, with its wealth of jour- 
nalistic detail and its charming background with old Con- 
necticut houses. 

Probably few would claim great artistic merit for Scott 
Leigh’s picture of Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Morgan in a Sleigh 
but it would have been a crime to have left it out. By this 
time, 1885, the heroes of pioneering had given place in the 
popular imagination to the heroes of finance. With heart-felt 
admiration the artist depicts his two idols majestically seated 
in the sleigh and whizzing along behind four horses all of 
whose hooves appear to be off the ground at the same time— 
a dashing sight! 

Those who think of Eastman Johnson’s work as negligible 
because it belongs to a dated type, may be surprised at the 


high degree of skill with which he has handled a large family 


Above: GILBERT STUART: MRS. RICHARD YATES. PAINTED ABOUT 
1793. LENT BY THE MELLON EDUCATIONAL AND CHARITABLE 
TRUST. Right: CHARLES WILLSON PEALE: STAIRCASE GROUP. LENT 
BY DR. HAROLD S. COULTON TO THE METROPOLITAN EXHIBIT 


group. It is no mean feat of painting besides showing a “per- 
fect American Victorian interior” as the catalog* describes 
the room. Another fascinating Victorian interior is found in 
the adroitly painted Lady Writing in a Parlor by Alexander 
Lawrie, Jr. 

A new world of painting, a different and far superior con- 
ception of the craft, opens up when we come to the work of 
Winslow Homer. He is represented by twelve pictures. The 
subjects are no less episodic than those of his predecessors, but 
the Homer paintings are alive with the vital touch of the born 
painter. 

Thomas Eakins appears too in all his rock-like force. There 
are nine canvases by Eakins and together with Homer’s they 
lend a dignity and strength to this well-proportioned display 
which obviously could not be spared. 

Childe Hassam, in his Union Square, provides about the 
only example of American painting in its Impressionist phase. 
An alluring interior with figures illustrates the art of William 
Chase at its best. After all Chase did know a thing or two 
about painting. A classically balanced landscape by Arthur 
B. Davies, Along the Erie Canal, is one of the best things he 
ever did and adds his own note of pensive romanticism. Com- 
ing within hailing distance of our own time are George Bel- 
lows and John Sloan and George Luks with Glackens strange- 
ly enough left out. Their city scenes of street life bring in a note 


of social criticism. But it is not yet the day of academic soci- 


ology and observation still prevails over theorizing. 


The Acting Director was no doubt wise in not bringing the 


* Life in America. Catalog of the Special Loan Exhibition. Introduc- 
tion, “A Visual Account of Life in America,” by Harry B. Wehle. New 
York, 1939. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Price, $1. 


spectacle down to the present day. There is so much “social 


comment” and “ 


American scene” being painted today that 
there would have been no place to draw the line. Moreover 
there are many galleries where contemporary work may be 
seen while this collective comment on our past is not a show 
that can be encountered on every street corner. The object of 
the exhibition seems to be to show what America looked like, 
not to give a cultural history. A good job of reporting is what 
determined the admission of pictures to this completely de- 


lightful exhibition. The plan brilliantly justifies itself. 
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NOTES ON A SCULPTOR’S LIFE 


BY LOUIS SLOBODKIN 


class (the drawing class had no instructor). When conditions 


I WAS BORN in Albany, New York, February 19, 1903. 
When I discovered I could draw I decided to become an artist. 
Someone gave me a few pounds of modeling clay when I was 
thirteen so I became a sculptor. I read every available book 
on sculpture and sculptors in the Albany libraries, also studied 
all the photographic reproductions I could get, mainly very 
washy prints of Hellenic Greek, some Italian Renaissance and 
sweet seventeenth-century French sculptures. At the age of 
fifteen during my third year at high school I decided to quit 
school and study art. I forced my parents’ permission by in- 
stigating the first one-man sitdown strike I’d ever heard of. 
I would attend class at the high school, but would refuse to do 
any work. After enough zeroes piled up I was allowed to leave 
school. I worked that spring and summer, bell-hopping in a 
hotel and earned enough money to take me to New York the 
following October. 

I registered at the Beaux-Arts and studied in the life model- 
ing and drawing classes for the next five years, taking time 
out during the spring and summer to earn money as a factory 
hand, waiter, dishwasher or the like, to keep me going. 

The instruction at the Beaux-Arts was voluntary and in- 
structors were changed every three months. There were then 


three life modeling classes and different instructors in each 
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were right I attended classes some nine to twelve hours a day. 
To give a list of the instructors would demand that I name 
almost every mature sculptor in New York. The school was 
near the Metropolitan Museum and I’d manage to get a few 
hours every other day there to study the sculpture of the 
early Greeks, Egyptians, Assyrians, Chinese and other an- 
cient peoples. 

About this time my ideas on sculpture began to clarify 
themselves. I felt then as I do now that primarily sculpture 
is made to become part of the earth or to be collaborated with 
some building which is firmly anchored. I objected to “float- 
ing sculpture.” It seemed to me rather silly to carve a huge 
stone and ship it from exhibit to exhibit in some vague hope 
that something would happen. Through the ages until quite 
recently sculptors did their work for some definite spot on 
this earth and it was left there. 

I prepared myself for architectural sculpture in hopes that 
I might work in the grand tradition. First I got a job as an 
apprentice in what the art students called a “cabbage model- 
ing” shop—that is, a commercial architectural modeling 
studio which in those days turned out cheap imitations of all 
the accepted styles of acanthus leaf decorations, the garlands 
and so forth—Louis XIV, Louis X V, Louis X VI, (ad infinitum), 


Roman, Romanesque, early Renaissance, later Renaissance, 


Below: LOUIS SLOBODKIN: SHULAMITE, PLASTER 
Right: LOUIS SLOBODKIN: PORTRAIT OF MISS B, CAST STONE 


or what have you. After six months of mixing clay, cutting 


glue, carrying plaster, I felt [ was not attaining my artistic 
ideal. So I quit. I worked my passage down to Argentina as a 
deck hand in 1923, and then came back to try again. 

I haunted the doorsteps of the men who were considered 
the best architectural sculptors in New York until I got a job 
as assistant sculptor. | would work with one of them until the 
commission was finished or until I was fired or quit because of 
some difference in philosophic attitude or artistic theory. 

I learned as much as I could about blue prints, the mediums 
of architectural sculpture and the practical processes. I earned 
a pretty good living and managed to get a year and a half in 
Europe working as an assistant. That year and a half meant 
a great deal to me. I was able to study the original sculpture 
in its true setting in place of a lot of reproductions in casts and 
photographs. 

I had hoped that after I'd proved my ability I'd be com- 
missioned to do some work of my own. But unfortunately 
that’s not the way work was awarded. | continued to work as 
an assistant sculptor for a number of years after I had dis- 
covered the fallacy of my hopes, and it seemed as if | would 
never be able to do my own sculpture the way I wanted to do it. 

My first real “break” came when I was awarded the Hawai- 
ian Postman commission through the Section of Fine Arts 
competition in October, 1935. Since then I’ve been awarded a 
number of small jobs on the merits of sketches I submitted in 
other competitions. Until recently ve headed the sculpture 


department of the Master Institute of Roerich Museum. 
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I’ve exhibited at the Whitney Museum, the New School of 
Social Research, the Architectural League, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the National Academy of Design, the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, the Garfield Park Art Gallery and the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

My interest in the arts other than sculpture is in architec- 
ture, symphonic and instrumental music (I can live without 
opera), ballet, folk and religious dancing of the so-called 
primitives (I can do without interpretive and modern dance 
forms), and easel and mural painting. I prefer the cinema to 
the legitimate theatre. 

One last comment on architectural sculpture. I believe that 
if the architects build their buildings and leave space for the 
sculpture with which they intend to embellish it and permit 
the sculptor commissioned for the work to study his job we'll 
produce a real architectural sculpture here in America. I 
believe that the sculptor should confer at the outset with the 
architect who is designing the building. I feel the system we 
now employ of completing our sculpture models from only 
blueprint specifications before the foundations are even laid 
is a false one. 

I believe, too, that the subject matter for our sculpture can 
be found in the life that exists around us today. I always felt 
a little silly modeling flying naked Mercurys to express speed 


or fat ladies in cheese cloth holding cornucopias of obscure 


fruit to express agricultural plenty. 


Above: LOUIS SLOBODKIN: BETH-SHEBA 
Right: LOUIS SLOBODKIN: SAILOR’S MUSE, TERRA COTTA 


Teaching, I found, demanded that I express clearly what I 
felt were the essential qualities of sculpture: plastic emotion, 
flow, rhythm, unity, contrast and balance of geometric shape, 
sympathetic understanding of the materials with which sculp- 
ture is made. I believe I learned something about sculpture 
from teaching it. 

I can’t remember from whom I learned to hate empty sur- 
face, surface benders and those who stuff shapes that lack the 
flow and rhythm that living sculpture must have. Nor can I 
remember who taught me to appreciate and love the plastic 
beauty of the Egyptian, Hindu, Persian, Negro, early Greek, 
thirteenth-century Gothic, Mayan, Chinese and early Re- 
naissance sculptures and their natural offspring—the works 
of Lehmbruck, Brancusi, Meunier, Epstein. 

I’ve done some “floating sculpture” these past few years; 
I couldn’t sit on my hands waiting for work to come along. 
My “floating sculpture” not only floats—it folds up; that is, 
if | model something over six feet high I have it cast with a 
center joint so that I can take it apart and fold it away be- 


tween exhibits. | won’t carve a stone which I can’t lift with 


only one man to help. 
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‘ART IN OUR TIME” 


| 


. 


q 
| 


Well, I do believe, for one thing, a man has no right to say to his 

generation turning quite away from it, “Be damned!” It is the 

whole past and the whole future come back into it, I tell you. 
—Carlyle in a letter to Emerson, 1842. 


FOR A DECADE or more the Museum of Modern Art 
has been inviting the public to come back into its own genera- 
tion. Through its carefully chosen and interrelated exhibi- 
tions, the lucid and authoritative catalogs, the affiliated 
branch museums, and last but not least, through a publicity 
campaign second to none, it has done more to bridge the 
schism between contemporary art and contemporary taste 
than has any other single agent since, in the mid-nineteenth 
century, art and contemporary standards of taste went their 


separate ways. Today, housed in its new and permanent home, 


which is in itself exhibit A, the Museum is making its invita- 


tion even more persuasive. 

It is a fortuitous circumstance that the opening of the new 
building should coincide with the Museum’s tenth anniver- 
sary and the year of the New York World’s Fair. Because of 
this coincidence, it has been possible to arrange as an opening 
event an exhibition which not only summarizes the Museum’s 
major activities, but one which also gives Fair visitors an 
opportunity to enjoy a distinguished survey of Art in Our 
Time. And although the catalog (another valuable addition 
to the Museum’s anthology of modern art) states that the ex- 
hibition has been arranged expressly for Fair visitors, museum 
habitués have discovered that it is addressed to them as well. 
It is probably the most selective and yet at the same time the 
most comprehensive survey of the constituent branches of 
modern art, here and abroad, that has been assembled. The 
Museum has shown other more comprehensive exhibitions of 
distinctive phases, but not before has it shown within the 
frame of a single exhibition so all-embracing a survey. It 
includes painting, sculpture, industrial art, the motion pic- 
ture, photography and architecture; and, as has been sug- 
gested before, the building itself may be regarded as the 
apotheosis of the modern spirit, embodying as it does many 
of the principles of modern design which have been presented 
in the Museum’s exhibitions of functional architecture and 
industrial design. 

Although the exhibition is exactly what its title suggests, 
for oldtimers it is something more than a survey of the art of 
our times. For them an epoch is passed in review—an epoch 
which commenced with the heroic period of the Armory Show 
and closes with the classic period at the Modern Museum— 
classic, that is, if one accepts Sainte Beuve’s definition that 


“canonized by 


one essential of becoming a classic is to be 
admiration.” 

By far the largest display is given over to the artists who 
have been “‘canonized by admiration,” and they were all first 
shown to the American public in 1913—Cézanne, Matisse, 


Picasso, Lehmbruck, van Gogh, Rouault, Derain, Brancusi, 


: 
: 


BY HELEN APPLETON READ 


Maillol, Redon, Leger and Gauguin—they were all present in 
the little catalog which carried on its cover an evergreen, 
symbol of the enduring quality of the creative spirit. Naturally 
the younger men have gone on producing, so that the present 
exhibition is an up to the minute survey. During the ten years 
of its existence, the Museum has kept the public informed of 
the various developments which have taken place within the 
original group as well as demonstrating their influences and 
spiritual ancestors. The exhibition is an editing of what has 
been shown. But it is a substantiation of the modern move- 
ment’s vitality that the exhibition recaptures so much of the 
original excitement. There do not seem to be two opinions 
about this. Furthermore, from the educational angle alone it 
is an impressive accomplishment. Because of the careful se- 
lection of the exhibits and their arrangement, it is possible to 
follow the development of modern art in a clear logical se- 
quence. Commencing with Renoir and Seurat, the story con- 
tinues through Post-Impressionism with van Gogh and Gau- 
guin, makes a full stop with Cézanne as the link between 
Impressionism and the moderns, and then continues with 
Picasso, Leger, etc. Picasso, incidentally, is shown in all his 
phases—Blue, Pink, Abstract, Neo-Classic and Surrealist. 
Functionalism is demonstrated in the galleries by the intro- 
duction of movable partitions which can be moved about to 
suit the requirements of each specific exhibition. In the pres- 
ent instance the galleries have been arranged in small units, 
but they have a way of opening into one another which 
gives a sense of continuity. 

Ten years ago, in an editorial which he wrote for The Arts, 
Forbes Watson saluted the new museum as it entered the 
battlefield of today, but warned it “‘that the battle which it 
must wage was far more complicated, far more subtle and in 
some respects far more difficult than the battle of yesterday 
which was the battle of modern art. Genuine modern art is of 
all times, but labelled modern art is of yesterday. The labels 
don’t become visible until it has passed.” 

The exhibition offers an opportunity for making revalua- 
tions and revisions and for determining how many labels are 
visible and how much is of all times. Certainly the old masters 
of the movement—Seurat, Cézanne, Lautrec, and van Gogh 
—have lost their labels. Gauguin and Rousseau wear a little 
thin, Modigliani dates, but curiously enough the Cubists— 
Braque, Gris, Picasso, Duchamp—have gained in distinction. 

In its exhibitions of German Expressionism the Museum 
has maintained that the contemporary German school—that 
is the late contemporary German school—was second only to 
the School of Paris. This opinion is substantiated in the pres- 
ent selection. Among the pictures is one of Nolde’s deeply 
emotional religious paintings and Max Beckmann’s powerful 
daemonie triptych. By placing the German gallery next to the 
Rouaults and the Matisses of the Fauve period the fact is 
clearly demonstrated that Expressionism was by no means an 


exclusive German production, but as Pater has said of roman- 
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ticism, which is expressionism once removed, “‘it is a spirit 
which shows itself at all times in various degrees in individual 
workmen and their work.” 

The way to the German room leads through the Lehmbruck 
and Barlach gallery. This gallery, and for that matter all of 
the galleries given over to sculpture, offer valuable lessons in 
exhibition technique. The visitor enters through a narrow 
door directly in front of which Lehmbruck’s celebrated Kneel- 
ing Woman is shown against a grey blue curtain. Without any 
obvious theatre the Gothic spirit, which Lehmbruck and Bar- 
lach have reembodied, is evoked. The elegant elongated lines 
of the kneeling figure, her brooding tenderness and the verti- 
cal folds of the curtain suggest a medieval saint in a niche. 

It will be remembered that a part of the Museum laboratory 
policy has been to show the work of conservative painters who 
have served as ancestors and influences, or merely as distin- 
guished practitioners of their art. Nevertheless, it is definitely 
a surprise, after passing through galleries devoted to the latest 
phases of Picasso and Leger, to come upon a gallery devoted 
exclusively to American old masters—Homer, Eakins, Ryder, 
Sargent, Whistler and La Farge. But what is perhaps more of 
a surprise is to discover, beyond a doubt, that this gallery 
becomes a salon @honneur, and that, possibly excepting the 


Renoir and Cézanne rooms, it is the exhibition’s high spot. 
> gh sp 
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PAUL CEZANNE: THE BLACK CLOCK. LENT TO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION BY EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


It is a gallery in which quality is the common denominator. 
Both Sargent and Whistler, in late years, so frequently ex- 
cluded from American old master groups, because of their too 
great concern with technique and decoration, are shown to be 
an integral part of the galaxy of stars. With The White Girl 
and a solidly painted Coast of Brittany, Whistler, the dated 
modern of the late nineteenth century, emerges as a painter 
who, at his best, belongs to all times. And Sargent, in his sen- 
sitive portrait of Mrs. Dyer and in the evocative and witty 
portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson, must be recognized as an 
artist who could, on occasion, paint something more than the 
appearance of things. For his generation, Stevenson was the 
prototype of the romantic, whimsical, vagabond philosopher; 
but Sargent, with keen psychological insight, has also set 
down the ineffectualness of his charm—a quality not conceded 
in the heyday of his popularity. 

The Museum has not done so well by the American rebels 
of the early 1900’s as they have by their European contempo- 
raries. Only Sloan, Davies and Bellows are chosen to represent 
a point of view which has been of the greatest importance in 
the development of an American school. Without the rebel- 
lious spirit of The Eight and their belief in the freedom of the 
artist, the Armory Show would not have taken place. And 
without their creed that the artist should look about him and 


paint the life of his time the return to the tradition of Ameri- 
can realism, which continues to be the salient characteristic 
of American painting, might have been deferred. 

After leaving the galleries given over to the School of Paris 
and the Americans, there seems to be a certain confusion of 


purpose. One remembers again Forbes Watson’s warning that 


| “the battle of today is more complicated and more subtle than 


the battle of modern art.”” This confusion is partly due to the 
fact that it is extremely difficult to define what are the more 
vital contemporary trends. But it seems a serious omission in 
any survey of the art of our times that no place has been found 
for the murals and sculpture which American artists have been 
producing under the sponsorship of the United States govern- 
ment. A movement which is engaging so much of the best 
talent and which is revealing and developing so much that is 


fresh and native, should have been represented if only by 


| photographs of the work in place. It would have been an en- 


couraging last word in a not exactly inspiriting résumé of the 


ARISTIDE MAILLOL: VENUS, BRONZE. IN 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART’S TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION ENTITLED 
ART IN OUR TIME, ON VIEW UNTIL OCTO- 


BER 1, LENT BY THE BRUMMER GALLERY 


latest chapter in American painting, as presented at the Mu- 
seum. [t would have demonstrated that art in America is 
entering upon a new phase which combines the realistic ap- 
proach of the American tradition with a new recognition of 
the importance of construction and design. 

Although it is not possible in the space of one review to do 
justice to the Museum’s numerous other activities as repre- 
sented in Art in Our Time, nevertheless a word must be said 
about the significance of the architectural survey and the fact 
that the Museum itself is probably the outstanding exhibit. 
The battle for modern art was won before the Museum began, 
but the battle for modern architecture was only commencing. 
Probably the Museum’s most constructive educational cam- 
paign has been to bring about a wider understanding of the 
social, esthetic and economic significance of modern archi- 
tecture. And as regards the future of painting and sculpture, 
we can be sure of one thing—that architecture will determine 


the form and style as it has in the past. 


as 


Experimental work by students at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H. Left: A student who accomplished little at drawing shows consider- 
able skill in manipulation of contrasting materials. A preliminary step in a study of display technique. Right: School poster, a practical 
result of the solving of abstract problems in use of contrasting materials. All photographs with this article by the author except as noted 


ART BEFORE COLLEGE 


BY THOMAS M. FOLDS 


LAST AMONG OUR educational strongholds to make 
way in their curriculums for art courses were the boys’ col- 
lege preparatory schools of the East. The wholesale capitu- 
lation began three or four years ago, when many schools sud- 
denly decided to offer elective courses in appreciation or 
studio work. And although they have not yet raised art to the 
dignity of a “major” subject, most of them have accepted it 
as a definite part of the curricular pattern and a few have even 
begun to consider it as suitable preparatory work for college 
entrance requirements. 

Preparatory school art departments have learned to spread 
their gospel outside the classroom by means of well organized 
propaganda. Hallway bulletin board displays—simple, force- 
ful, direct in their appeal—attract students and teachers on 
their way to class, arousing their interest in color and form. 
Here the heavy guns of modern advertising come into use. 
The latest automobile designs, photographs, advertisements, 
reproductions of paintings in current magazines—these and a 
host of other materials gleaned from popular periodicals and 
newspapers come up every week for terse critical comment in 


displays which have the ordered simplicity and appeal of well 
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designed posters. Some hallway exhibits also link up art with | 
history, English, mathematics and other subjects, helping to | 
vary their frequently monotonous routine and cutting through | 
the unhealthy insulation with which each of them habitually 
surrounds itself. . 

Yet important though such propaganda and correlation 
are, they can have little lasting effect on the visual habits of 
the average boy except where the school supplements them 
with more formal training, since their purpose is to arouse 
curiosity rather than to inform. Like apéritifs they only pre- 
pare for the main course to follow. Before art can become a 
positive force in the education of the average boy, therefore, 
it must be a required subject—as natural a part of his educa- 
tion as English and history—instead of catering as a curricu- 
lar frill to only a talented few. For it is not these fortunate 
ones who specially need such training, but rather the rank and 
file, all of whom are potential patrons of art in one form or 
another, from paintings to automobiles and houses and some 
of whom, as community leaders, are destined to influence 
directly their own civic architecture and city planning. Dis- 
criminating appreciation of color and form is absolutely es- 
sential to ordinary intelligent citizenship. Mute evidence that 


American education has traditionally ignored this fact may 


be found in the incredibly low standards of our commercial 
art and in the mass ugliness of our large cities. 

There is one very good reason why the required art course 
is needed especially in the preparatory school level; for this 
is the impressionable period when a youth opens his eyes to 
stare out on a world scarred with commercial ugliness; the one 
time in his life when he can least afford to be without the 
guidance of visual and manual training. During these years 
the daily poison of second rate magazine illustrations and 
banal advertisements slowly saps his taste and perverts it 
into a life-long preference for the ugly and the cheap. Natur- 
ally the burden of preparing a youth to combat these under- 
mining influences falls squarely on the shoulders of the sec- 
ondary school, since introductory lecture courses in college 
cannot begin to make headway against four or five years of 
warped thinking. Indeed the only useful purpose the college 
course can serve is to follow up more elementary study rooted 
deep in the grades and extended upwards through the secondary 
school into the college itself. As an introduction to art it is—for 
the average student—a relatively meaningless experience and 
has no rightful place in a logical educational program. 

If it is going to have any real meaning, then, the art course 
must be expanded from its present static form of a one or 
two-year subject into a continuous development spreading 
out over all levels from kindergarten to college. By its very 


nature true art appreciation is ineffectual unless it parallels 


Upper right: A modern school studio should have ample space for 
experiments in mural painting and display technique. Here 
weekly exhibits assembled by instructor and students take the 
place of textbooks for study after class hours. Lower right: Prep- 
aration of miniature dummy display units for a_ student 
exhibit on city planning. Below: Part of a public exhibit de- 
signed by city planning students 
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the student’s growth, changing as he changes, constantly 


refueled by the ever-increasing accumulation of his emotional 
and sensory experiences until it colors his whole conception 
of life. The dangerous notion still harbored by some educators 
that rudimentary appreciation can be taught within the space 
of a single year or two is one of the most formidable obstacles 
now blocking the development of art courses in the school and 
the college as well. For profitable though a year’s cruise 
through the history of art from the Pyramids and the Parthe- 
non to contemporary Surrealism may be for the student al- 
ready practiced in the appreciation and use of color and form, 
as an isolated art experience in the lives of the visually unedu- 
cated it provides little more than ammunition for dinner table 
chatter. Minds and sensory reactions unconditioned to assimi- 
late these spoonfuls of canned culture fed them two or three 
times a week for a year are not likely to find much substantial 


nourishment in it. This typical one-year course of necessity 
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Upper: Abstract patterns made 
by different students using stand- 
ardized pieces of colored paper. 
Such creative activity can be 


classroom exhibitions of maga- 
zine page layout and other forms 
of two-dimensional design. Lower: 


A school exhibition designed by 
material studied in class. Every 


some popular periodical 


over-simplifies and over-intellectualizes art; for that reason 
it gives an altogether distorted picture of its true meaning. 
Most preparatory school courses now combine appreciation 
with studio work, a healthy, direct approach, since it famil- 
iarizes every student with the building-up, or creative, side of 
art instead of over-emphasizing its tearing-down, or analyti- 
cal, side—as the college lecture courses often tend to do. In- 
deed there is good reason to believe that art appreciation 
without supplementary creative work is scarcely art appre- 
ciation at all—for the average student at least. It is doubtful, 
for example, whether he can learn to feel the nature of three- 
dimensional space organization from merely gaping at lantern 
slides of famous buildings and hurriedly scribbling factual 
notes. Far better that he should handle actual materials him- 
self, working them into his own structural forms. The same 
holds true for his study of other fields of art: before delving 
too deeply into the analysis of great paintings he should be 


stimulated by supplementary 


students as a means of reviewing _ 


aul 


item displayed was cut out of 


encouraged to make his own designs of color, shape and tex- 
ture: before a thorough study of sculpture he would do well to 
try creative experiments in modelling or in arranging solid 
forms. Moreover, students can learn a great deal about design 
from selecting, assembling, hanging and labelling exhibitions 
of the very work they are studying. There is no reason why 
required projects of this type cannot offer opportunities for 
exciting adventure into new realms of emotional experience. 
Too many studio courses today take all the fun out of manual 
activity by transforming it into a “laboratory” exercise top- 
heavy with intellectual theories which intimidate the student 
before he begins. It is the doing that counts, the sheer pleasure 
of using one’s creative imagination, the intense satisfaction of 
coordinating eye and hand—of making things and at the same 


time using them as a springboard to keener appreciation. Is 


there any more wholesome activity than this, any surer way 
of integrating art appreciation with the student’s innermost 
mental habits? 

A required continuous course can have great appeal for the 
rank and file of boys in a preparatory school if it is scaled 
down to their own interests and abilities. Compelling every 
student to swallow stale textbook recipes or to trace the de- 
velopment of, let us say, French romantic painting before he 
has learned to appreciate the difference in quality between an 
Arno cartoon and a blatant newspaper comic strip has all the 
earmarks of a major pedagogical blunder. This blunder the 
schools are trying to avoid by weaving the fabric of their 
courses from the thread of their students’ normal interests, 


“impure” though these may be. Commercial art, photography, 


magazine cartoons and industrial design are undoubtedly the 


Above: The study of display techniques plays an increasingly important part in modern visual training. Below: Exhibits 
now take the place of textbooks. Here students are shown assembling their own study material into meaningful displays 
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most exciting fields of art for the average youth—perhaps 
more meaningful to him than all the sculpture of the ancient 
world. Here, then, is the most direct path to an eventual 
familiarity with the more remote forms of the past. 

Most instructors believe that the expansion of each boy’s 
interests is especially necessary in his creative manual work, 
where he should be encouraged to develop means of expression 
suitable to his own tastes and abilities. It is up to the instruc- 


tor, therefore, to help him discover and make use of these 
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Above: Plasticene figures by beginners. This field offers great variety of personal expression. Below left: Students’ pictures. Many adolescents 
can draw and paint with surprising vigor and originality if they are encouraged to find their own methods of self-expression. Below right: For | 
many students the camera is an ideal method of expression as well as an invaluable means of studying fundamentals of composition and design 


natural aptitudes rather than to fit him into the rigid pattern 

of the conventional freehand drawing or painting course. If 
he is unable to master the intricacies of one medium, he should | 
be urged to try others, such as wood-carving, architectural 
construction, modelling, stage design or display arrangement. | 
The list of possibilities is a long and varied one. No other | 
course in a school’s curriculum, for that matter, can bring so 
many means of perception and self-expression within the 


grasp of the average boy. And whether he uses art largely as 


Above: Elementary problems in 
massing and spotting standard- 
ized blocks of wood introduce 
students to the subject of city 
planning. Below: Model build- 
ing and landscaping problems 
are useful to students interest- 
ed in the forms of architecture 


an end in itself or as a means of realizing, in visual terms, his 
dominant interest in science, history, language or mathemat- 
ics matters little. Professionalism is not the aim here. What 
is important is the fulfillment of every adolescent’s personal- 
ity through the nourishing of his innate sensitivity to tone, 
space, color and material. 

At the same time, however, the school art course obviously 
has a duty to the community as well as to the individual, 
since in the future lies a period of immense reconstruction of 
buildings, landscape, highways and cities which demands of 
every voting citizen a broad elementary training in all those 
art-forms which are vital to the normal development of any 
twentieth-century community. Specialization in one or two 
media is certainly an inadequate preparation for such a re- 
sponsibility. Freedom of personal expression, moreover, is not 
always possible in real life, since the will of the individual 
must often bow to that of the group. Hence it is up to the 
school art course to balance individual interests with those of 
society as a whole. 


How the school can solve this ticklish problem without ret- 


rogressing to the tyranny of the traditional art course is 


beyond the scope of this article, since not only teaching 
methods are involved but also the training of the instructors 
themselves. So far the average preparatory school has been 
content to hire no more than one or two instructors capable 
of offering only a very limited approach to the arts. Faculty, 
alumni, trustees and parents still think of art as a highly 
specialized course in drawing, painting, modeling or the his- 
tory of masterpieces. Only a few see its relationship to the 
fundamental problems of daily life or the important role it can 
play in the harmonious development of personality. Alto- 
gether the art course is struggling against many of the same 
hazards which beset the progress of English courses some 
forty or fifty years ago. 

As soon as the preparatory schoo] art courses emerge with 
some unity of aim from their purely experimental period of 
the past few years, the problem of coordinating their methods 
and objectives with those of the college then looms as the most 
difficult task of the future. Upon its accomplishment depends 


the effectualness of visual training in American education. 
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A NEW STUDY OF FILIPPINO 


BY PHILIPPA GERRY 


IN THE LAST pages of her monograph on Filippino 
Lippi* (the first on that painter in English), Miss Katharine 
Neilson says, in speaking of Raffaelino del Garbo, ““What we 
derive from the study of this. . . painter is a distrust—I dare- 
say a healthy one—for our own methods of scholarship. . . . 
Too often we forget that a name makes no difference to the 
quality of a picture. Useful as it is to unearth historical and 
other facts about a painter, such facts have little to do with 


29 


his permanent value as a painter. ... 
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This view, or these views, for there are two, are to be ap- 
plauded if in expressing them Miss Neilson would declare her 
opposition to the prevalent and commercially determined 
tendency to set the worth of a painting at that of the label 
attached to it. But she goes on to speak not of a picture but 
of a painter, and of his permanent value. If it is unequivocally 
*Filippino Lippi, A Critical Study. By Katharine B. Neilson. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, 1938. Harvard University Press. Price $7.50. (London, 
Humphrey, Milford.) 
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true that a name makes no difference to the quality of a pic- 
ture, it is as true that the quality of the pictures associated 
with it makes every difference to a name. We can speak of the 
permanent value of a painter only if we know what group of 
works we are speaking of when we refer to him; and in recon- 
structing the personality of any master, whereas the pictures 
attributed to him or denied him do not change with their 
altered labels, our conception of the master himself may 
change profoundly. Were there no names and no documents, 
pictures would still inevitably be grouped together wherever 
they declare their origin in the same creative mind, and that 
mind would become recognizable as a consistent personality. 
The writer of a monograph undertakes to reveal to us this 
personality in its full scope, that is to say through all of the 
works in which a characteristic style is evident. In spite of the 


above-quoted conclusion distrustful of scholarship and its 


habit of attribution, this is of course Miss Neilson’s purpose, : 
and she has pursued it, quite as though no doubt of its value 
existed in her mind, through many arguments intended to 
prove that to a particular picture belongs a particular name. 

The earliest picture by Filippino that can be dated with any 
certainty is the Vision of St. Bernard, the acknowledged mas- 
terpiece of his early career, which, although the documents 
are not precise, is usually accepted as of about 1480. Since at 
this time Filippino was already twenty-three, and since we 
hear of his precocious maturity from the accounts of him in 
contemporary records, the urge to discover works from his 
earlier activity is irresistible. As the first painting which she 
would introduce into this youthful period, Miss Neilson credits 
Filippino with the Madonna and Child in a Landscape with — 
St. Anthony of Padua and a Monk in the Museum in Budapest. 


The attribution of this picture she bases upon its supposed 
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Botticellesque qualities (which might be expected at a time 
when Filippino was working in Botticelli’s shop) and upon its 
“clear foretaste of his future manner.” 

The immediately obvious quality of the Budapest Madonna 
is its archaism: the difference in scale between the Madonna 
and her Son and the two attendant figures, and the arbitrary 
placing of the latter—as though by an after-thought—in a 
composition which would be quite complete without them. 


This scheme, which harks back to a much earlier period when 


the tiny portrait of a donor was placed rather as a badge or 


seal upon the picture than as the representation of an actor 
within it, is a strange thing to encounter in 1473 (in which 
year Miss Neilson would date it) and is so definite a factor 
that it should certainly tell us something of the personality of 
its author. Archaism usually occurs in provincial centers or 
among provincially minded painters in progressive centers, or 
as a survival in the late work of a master who, his heart in 


another age, has not adapted himself to changing conditions. 
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The little picture in Budapest, Florentine in every form, is 
archaistic only in part; its spreading Verrocchiesque land- 
scape would remove it from the work of an older painter 
lodged firmly within an earlier tradition. It would seem to be, 
then, the product of a man sensitive to certain aspects of later 
fifteenth-century development, selecting those things which 
pleased him, but indifferent to its essential spirit—a painter 
whose temperament attracted him to a by-path removed from 
the main Florentine current. 

The figures are placed rather on the landscape than in it; 
the swift perspective stretches beneath them, providing a set- 
ting as impersonally decorative as that of a stage, and as con- 
sciously so. Indeed the awkward and tightly modelled little 
Madonna, frozen in immobility, has no more relation to this 
unbreathing landscape than if she had been dropped there 
from the skies without changing her position. No life moves 
within her; no emotion is felt or conveyed by her; her detach- 
ment from her natural surroundings is matched by her de- 
tachment from the small figures of the donor and his sponsor. 
Their presence is acknowledged purely externally by her con- 
ventional posture not by her consciousness. [t is not that the 
unity of mood characteristic of Filippino is lacking; there is 
no mood at all. 

This is but the general character of a picture which Miss 
Neilson would have us accept as the work of a highly poetic 
and subjective painter, who more than any of his contempo- 


raries gave realization to an idealized and Platonic beauty, a 
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nature deeply stirred by emotion, imaginative and prescient, 
noted for the pervasive lyricism of his landscapes, for his _ 
enveloping atmosphere, for his love of motion, an innovator | 
attuned to his age, who was a leader in the experimentation — 
of his own period and a herald of all that was progressive in 
the Baroque. 

Studied minutely the style of the Budapest master mani- 
fests other qualities as remote from Filippino as his tempera 
ment as a whole: a much more insistent plasticity, with con- 
tours sharply modelled, as if in a hard substance; the Ma-— 
donna’s over-large head and narrow sloping shoulders; the 
drapery, which in its dead fall and thin folds lacks utterly the 
animation of Filippino’s billowing, softly lit surfaces; the pale 
sky, innocent of cloud and haze; and the high color key. 

Unquestionably the painter whose influence is felt most 
strongly in this panel is Fra Filippo Lippi. The types are his: 
the high, domed forehead, as though compressed at the tem- 
ples, of the Madonna, her egg-shaped head, the etched line of 
the brows, arched high above their natural line, the long nose 
and cleanly cut, thin-lipped mouth, the prominent eye-balls 
and heavy upper lids shadowed up from the corners, the coolly 
lit porcelain of her face. The Child, too, derives from Filippo, 
with His round head set closely into His shoulders, without a 
neck, chin against breast, and His chesty, firm-fleshed body. 
And the thick carpet of sharply painted flowers is far more 
like those of Filippo than those of Botticelli, whose use of 


such flowery turf is in any case of a later period. This reli- 
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ance is far too direct and complete to have become fixed in any 
painter before the age of twelve, which was Filippino’s age 
when his father died. Nor is it plausible to argue that such a 
definite Lippesque quality could have been transmitted 
through Botticelli, whose own work of the period does not 
show it to anywhere nearly this extent. The form of the Ma- 
donna’s drapery is Botticellesque, but that is only a motif 
which the Budapest master added to a style essentially de- 
pendent upon Filippo. 

As for Filippino one searches unsuccessfully for any isolated 
detail in the Budapest picture which resembles him, or which 
might conceivably have developed into a characteristic of 
his painting as we know it. To place a picture so remote as 
this one within a master’s work merely on the grounds that 
it may be seven years earlier than anything else we have by 
him, is to attribute not by likeness but by unlikeness: the pic- 
ture is early because it is unlike the master. With equal reason 
there is nothing to inhibit the attribution to him of a mass of 
works which show the same negative qualifications. 

Miss Neilson would also give to Filippino the Annunciation 
with Saints John and Andrew in the Naples Museum, a nerve- 
less and ill-drawn panel with a faulty perspective and weak, 
woolly-haired figures, This is no compliment to a master who 
but two years later (should the author’s dating of the Naples 
picture be granted) was to paint the Vision of St. Bernard. 

Between the Naples Annunciation and this latter Miss 
Neilson places the lovely tondo of the Madonna and Child 
with Angels and the distant figure of the young Baptist in the 
Corsini Gallery in Florence. This early date is arguable but 
for the present discussion less important than the relation of 
the picture to the rectangular panel in the New York Histori- 
cal Society, which the author accepts as a preliminary sketch. 
It is difficult to understand how this picture can be taken 
either for a sketch or for a Filippino, so clearly does it, despite 
its ruined condition, declare its own nature. A sketch has, 
inevitably, the vigor and freedom of first vision; in it that 
which is essential in a new conception is recorded with the 
immediacy of original creation. The line lives because it 
springs direct from the idea, its force untempered by the de- 
liberation and correction that attend its translation into a 
finished picture. And Filippino, the most delightful of drafts- 
men, was rarely so fresh and so lyric as in his sketches. In the 
figures in this little panel there is not a spontaneous passage, 
nothing which comes from the mind, nothing which lives in 
itself. Instead the hand is following the eye, laboriously and 
incorrectly. The Madonna’s lifeless body, the drooping, pas- 
sive angels, more specifically the misunderstood drawing of 
the Child’s right leg, the curious emergence of His Mother’s 
hand under His arm, tangled in her drapery, could not more 
clearly characterize a copy. 

Moreover a general watering-down has taken place, in 
which all rich and personal detail has been eliminated or re- 
duced, and in which all innovations, everything that is pro- 
gressive in the Corsini picture have been abandoned. The per- 
spective, over which Filippino shows such mastery, is com- 
pletely bungled and its implications avoided; the architecture 
which evidences his growing love of classic ornament and 


which is handled in the. Corsini-pieture with:such knowledge 
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and inventiveness, has been replaced by a type foreign to his 


stylistic interests, unhappy in proportion and imperfectly | 
realized; the landscape is perfunctory and wholly without | 
significance, even decoratively; the little St. John is gone and_ | 


with him the distance which Filippino has opened up on the 
right—the whole thus returning to a much simpler and earlier 
conception of space. The resulting composition is not only 
awkward and inharmonious but entirely un-Filippinesque, 


and derives from another mind and an inferior capacity. 


Tricks of style, the use of certain motifs, the repetition of | 
certain types, of heads and hands and gestures, are the super- | 
ficial and easily read qualities of a painter and those most | 
quickly picked up by imitators. Their presence proves nothing ~ | 
except school derivation in a picture which lacks the quality 
of the master and which in its general conception is innocent | 
of his purpose. Thus in attributing to “Filippino and Assist- | 
ant” the Simon tondo in the Kaiser Friederich Museum, Ber-. | 
lin, Miss Neilson recognizes the inferior quality of the drawing | 
by admitting the Assistant, but in so doing implies that the 
design is Filippino’s. And it is precisely the design that is most _| 


remote from him and that is ill-conceived to an extent of | 


which Filippino could never have been guilty. 


Equally foreign to him in its wholly different manner is the 
Holy Family with Two Angels in the National Gallery in Edin- | 
burgh, attributed to Filippino himself, a little panel of slight, | 
ingratiating charm and no real quality, in which Filippino’s 
types have become tenuous little wraiths of smoke and cotton | 
wool, and the Child looks to be swathed in cellophane. The 
shreds of figures are woven into a background so close and so | 


without spatial existence as to resemble tapestry; its forms, in — 


particular the broken, leafless, stumpy branches, are unre- 


lated to anything in his works. When juxtaposed, as it is in 


the present book, with Filippino’s exquisitely poetic little — 
Allegory in the Uffizi, with its beautiful spacing, its atmos- 
pheric pictorialism so rare in the Florence of the period, its | 
figures bathed in air and clouded light, the Edinburgh picture 


avows its humbler origin in every staccato line. 


Of another order and from an infinitely cruder personality _ 
is the ugly and insistently vulgar panel of the Madonna and 


Child with St. John, once in the Rothermere Collection, now 


in St. Augustine’s Church, London. This picture which can- — 


not be looked upon without active distaste was certainly never 
touched by Filippino and is perhaps by the hand of that as- 


sistant whose presence is so clearly felt in Filippino’s altar- 


piece in San Domenico, Bologna, in the St. Sebastian in Genoa, | 


and in the Madonna and Child with Saints Stephen and John 
the Baptist in the Gallery at Prato. The Rothermere picture 
appears to be the work of this unpleasant little fellow when 
working alone and unaided. 

Miss Neilson has here built up for us two personalities for 
Filippino, one in her general text discussion, in which she 
estimates and indeed eulogizes his gifts and his position in 
Florentine painting, and another, the very antithesis of the 
first, in the heterogeneous works ascribed to his hand, of 
which it has been possible to discuss only a few, and which if 
accepted would make of him a being so chaotic, so incoherent 
and so lacking in sustained ability that it would become diffi- 


cult to generalize about him at all. 
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The book itself in its physical make-up suffers from the fact 
that its publishers still hold the view that in a critical study 
of painting the illustrations are just put in for good measure 
and do not in themselves form the body of the material. There- 
fore numerous works by Filippino (including—which is al- 
most incredible—the Vision of St. Bernard), numerous other 
works attributed to him and discussed at length by the au- 
thor, and works cited for comparison, are not reproduced at 
all, and those plates included are small and in most cases so 


over-printed as to give a wholly false impression of the ori 
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nals. Delicately blonde pictures, such as the Madonna and 
Child in Berlin that Berenson originally attributed to Amico 
di Sandro and later, with his abandonment of that personal- 


ity, to Filippino (Miss Neilson also it to Filippino), turn 


out a patchwork of lights and inky blacks. There are regretta- 


bly few details. It is to be hoped that a greater emphasis upon 
the quality of reproductions will follow the advances made in 
recent years in the photography of works of art, and that 
visual presentation will come to receive a more general and 


more critical attention. 
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SCENE 7, THE NIGHT COURT, FROM “THE CRADLE WILL ROCK’ BY MARC BLITZSTEIN. NEAREST ARE THE DRUGGIST, LARRY FOREMAN, THE 
MOLL. LARRY FOREMAN, THE LABOR ORGANIZER (PLAYED BY HOWARD DA SILVA), TELLS THE MOLL WHAT HE MEANS BY ‘‘A CLOSED SHOP’ 


OPERA IN THE VERNACULAR 


BY PHILIP BARR 


On a night in June, 1937, a puzzled and angry audience 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK by Mare Blitzstein is the 
American opera that many of us have waited for. It is like see- 
ing the life of our times laid out on a line; after you have been 
to it often enough, everything around you seems oddly to be 
moving to the sound of music. It has made me less nostalgic 
for other places, other times; all that seemed most contemp- 
tuously raw and unattractive in the modern American scene 
suddenly has become incandescent. [ suppose Dickens affected 
people this way when his work first appeared, making the 
inelegant 1830’s so exciting that people forgot to be sentimen- 
tal about the Regency or the Middle Ages. Blitzstein’s opera 
is people’s art (usually a contradiction). It expresses the peo- 
ple, it can be enjoyed by the people and it can also pass before 
a more severe critical tribunal. Hitherto a somewhat austere 
modernist, he turned to the vernacular and wrote perhaps the 
first great music to bear the sign of jazz; it delivers his message 
with terrifying force. 

But I must tell you the strange story of the first perform- 
ance, before it is forgotten in the excitment over his new 
opera which has been accepted for production by Orson 
Welles next October. 
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stood outside the Maxine Elliott Theatre in New York. They 
had come to see the opening of a new play—The Cradle Will 
Rock 


John Houseman and Orson Welles. And now apparently it 


words and music by Marc Blitzstein, production by 


couldn’t go on. The Government, which was supposed to be 
sponsoring it, had suddenly turned it down. The people in the 
audience were asked to wait—something might happen— 
meanwhile some of the cast came out and sang songs to ap- 
pease them. 

Amidst all the confusion, somebody finally noticed a little 
man who for the last half hour had been trying to attract at- 
tention. After they had grasped the fact that he was offering 
them the use of his theatre—after Equity had made new 
trouble by declaring that the play was government property 
and they musn’t put it on, and they had thought of a way to 
get round this order (which was revoked later on)—after 
loading an upright piano on a truck and telling the driver to 
keep moving until they found a place to take it (I forget if this 
was the one the firemen carried in or the better one belonging 
to Blitzstein’s landlady which they used eventually)—after 
similar events, all now theatrical history . . .. everybody 
rolled up town twenty blocks to the Venice Theatre where 


_ there took place one of the strangest productions ever seen on I don’t know why this was so effective, but it made other 


J 
| Broadway: Blitzstein playing the orchestral score and acting _ productions seem absolutely pallid. Another thing was having 


| some of the parts at an upright piano on the stage; the rest of | the company seated on the stage the whole time; it was as if 


the company acting from seats in the auditorium. 


The audience was thrilled. It was decided to retain this un- 


"usual setting. This would even have been done the following 


| winter, during the play’s commercial run at the Mercury 


Theatre, only there wasn’t room there for the company to 


| move around in the aisles, so they had to go on the stage. But 


they kept the upright piano, and all the intimate atmosphere 


of the Venice production; the company sat in two long rows at 


_ the back of the stage the whole evening, coming forward in- 


_ mittee”’ 


dividually. 
The scene is Steeltown, U.S. A., on the night of a union 
drive; the action centering round a night-court. There sit the 


prostitute, a broken-down druggist and the “Liberty Com- 


consisting of all the town’s leading professional men 
who have sold out to Mr. Mister, the big employer, and are 
now helping him to put down unions. What are they doing in 
the night-court? They have been arrested by a blundering cop 
‘who mistook them for union organizers; they sit there— 
throughout the whole play—calling for Mr. Mister to come 
and bail them out. Their respective pasts are disclosed in a 


series of flash-backs; it is the history of the town unfolding be- 


fore us (some of the leading characters appear only in these 


flash-back scenes—Mrs. Mister and her two horrid children— 
also Ella Hammer, the working girl). When Larry Foreman, 
the labor leader, appears things get more grim and press for- 
ward to the cataclysmic finale: the triumph of the steel work- 
ers, and Mr. Mister’s downfall . . . the Moll and the druggist 
sit through the whole conflict, at the front of the stage; they 
are the philosophic commentators—in a sense the whole play 
revolves around them. 

These materials may not sound new; nor is there anything 
especially attractive in the idea of a propaganda morality play 
without scenery and with no music but an upright piano. I, 
myself, went unwillingly the first time. 

All the things I had dreaded, however, turned out to be 
sources of strength. To begin with, the staging, as it was done 
at the Mercury. (Not as described in the book, incidentally; 
those are the original Maxine Elliott directions.) 

It was like a combination of a play and a piano concerto. 
At first you saw only the play; you spoke of Blitzstein’s in- 
visibility—like the Chinese property-man—how in the drug- 
store scene you saw bottles, glasses, anything but Blitzstein, 
and how at that terrific moment when he turns to the audi- 
ence and says “there is the sound of an explosion,” you be- 
come aware of him for the first time. But on another plane he 
was very much in evidence: as concerto-soloist. He was a 
positive element in the excitement—you liked to watch his 
hands as well as listen to him. At the end of Scene I, the Lib- 
erty Committee is haled off to the night-court to the accom- 


paniment of a short, explosive passage on the piano ending in 


_a big chord. Whack! Blitzstein comes off that chord like an 


energetic rubber ball—the members of the angry Liberty 
Committee, his “orchestra,” take their seats; he says, “Scene 
Il, a Night-Court” and instantly changes from concerto- 


soloist to invisible commentator. 


: 
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you and they were together, taking part in some ceremony. 
This communal feeling, as of a friendly atmosphere, grew; I 
would return to the Mercury because I liked to be there, not 
only to “see” the show. It all sounds like a trick—but it so 
happens that this sort of staging was ideal for this sort of 
play. It has a folk quality—almost an epic quality. Blitzstein 
uses the stock figures of wicked employer, heroic workers, 
professionals who sell themselves, and somehow makes them 
all seem larger than life. They have been described as carica- 
tures; they are generalized caricatures. Mr. Mister is no ordi- 
nary villain—he is (as the book truly describes him) an arche- 
type. Mrs. Mister is immense—one of the classic grotesques 
of theatrical literature. Larry Foreman is unsympathetic at 
first, but so vital and arresting that you get to like him. Such 
almost symbolic figures should obviously appear against a 
simple background. We feel intimate with them, too; they 
speak our language. This feeling is heightened by Blitzstein’s 
use of untrained voices, the rapid alternation of speech and 
singing, the queer bits of music going on under the spoken 
dialogue (it is more like “musical conversation” than any- 
thing I have ever heard). 

The popular music idiom becomes a new language: poetic, 
full of harmonic audacities, with the most diverse ingredients 
in close conjunction—something as remote from the average 
jitterbug’s experience as it is from the average music critic’s 
—yet still unmistakable American vernacular music. This is 
something very different from Gershwin’s classical jazz; 
genius though Gershwin was in short popular numbers, his 
larger efforts are mere strings of delightful, even inspired, but 
ill-related sections; the music has no direction, no build-up. 
It is just as strong as its individual links, no more. Blitzstein 
handles his materials with the mastery of a classical composer; 
every detail is part of a big dramatic conception. Some music 
critics would have been wise to give this opera more attention. 
“Nickel under the foot” is one of the great songs of our time, 
measured by any standards. The Moll’s opening number, 
“[’m checking home now,” is only a fragment but possibly 
even finer; it strikes the note of the whole work—at the word 
“now” you hear the first of those harrowing discords which 
he uses so often, enriching instead of disguising its American 
folksong flavor. Reverend Salvation’s second sermon, “‘Right- 
eousness conquers, iniquity perishes....” has an accompani- 
ment which is contrapuntal and extremely bizarre, but it be- 
longs. (And how well it matches his uneasy equivocation.) 
The theme song is terrific—there is an especial power about 
all of Larry Foreman’s music. 

There is a touch of Stravinsky in “Joe Worker” (not the 
colorful Sacre but the austerely tragic Oedipus), and when 
Larry Foreman meets Mr. Mister. Critics have pointed out 
similarities to Kurt Weill. These things are irrelevant beside 
the fact of Blitzstein’s essential originality—the form, the 
continuity or whatever is the secret of his unique dramatic 


power. A few measures from “Frankie and Johnny” inserted 
in the Nickel song sound so different in their new surroundings 


as to become his own by inalienable right. In “Honolulu” he has 
(Continued on page 382) 
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THOMAS EAKINS, N. A.: TAKING 
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CIAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY FROM THE 
WHITNEY COLLECTION OF 
SPORTING ART, YALE GALLERY 
OF FINE ARTS, NEW HAVEN 


KAHIBITION REVIEWS 


THE ACADEMY 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS now the New York Autumn season has 
been creeping up from late October to fairly early in Sep- 
tember, while the Spring season has been creeping on from 
mid-May until late into June, until there is but a scant two 
months’ space between. This year, with the World’s Fair in 
full blast, there is no prospect of even that brief interlude, for 
the opening weeks of May found the season going strong still, 
more than thirty shows a week instead of the customary taper- 
ing off and most of the galleries preparing for an active summer. 

The Academy, for example, has opened its big special exhi- 
bition which will be current until almost the end of July. 
Jonas Lie, president of that organization, calls it one of the 
most ambitious efforts the Academy has ever put forward and 
regards it as the best art attraction in New York. It goes back 


to the Academy’s very beginning, with not only a self-portrait 
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by Samuel F’. B. Morse, the Academy’s first president (a work 
lent by the Addison Gallery), but with a couple of Morse’s 
original telegraph instruments on display in the corridor in 
cases along with other matter of historical interest to the 
organization. More than sixty pieces of sculpture, more than 
two hundred paintings by living and deceased members, a 
room of graphic art and a room of architectural subjects make 
up the display. Most of the canvases are of generous size, so 
that, in order to create more space, a semi-circular screen has 
been erected in the Vanderbilt Gallery and hung thickly with 
paintings on both sides so that the huge Eakins Taking the 
Count (lent by the Yale University School of Fine Arts) is all 
but obliterated from what would normally be the dominant 
position in the room: one can only get far enough away from 
it to see it clearly by moving to a sharply oblique position at 


either side of the screen. 


On that screen, facing the visitor, are Blashfield’s Sz. 
Michael, the Inness Rosy Morning (lent by the Art Institute 
of Chicago), Sargent’s Portrait of a Boy (lent by the Carnegie 
Institute), Homer’s Gulf Stream (lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum), Bellows’ Edith Cavell (lent by Mrs. Bellows), 
Thayer’s Angel of the Dawn, Besnard’s Under the Willow (lent 
by the Carnegie Institute), along with several other imposing 
show pieces. There are several small but pleasing Ryders, 
Eakins’ superb Turning the Stake Boat (lent by the Cleveland 
Museum), work by Abbey and Weir and Chase and Alexander 
and Glackens and Hassam (the best Hassam I have ever seen, 


FRANCIS SPEIGHT, A. N. A.: 
COWS IN THE PASTURE. IN- 
CLUDED IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY’S SPECIAL EXHIBI- 
TION SEEN THROUGH JULY 25 
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HOMER MARTIN, N. A.: ONTA- 
RIO SAND DUNES. LENT TO THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY’ S SPECIAL 
SHOW BY MRS. L. B. DUNHAM 


The Alders, from the collection of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, where a great many sizeable Hassams are 
on summer exhibition). 

Among living academicians there are excellent paintings 
by Speicher, Francis Speight, du Bois, Corbina, Lucioni, 
Philipp, Brackman, Pleissner and Samstag. But there are also 
typical paintings by Kroll and Waugh and Rungius and 
Greacen and Hildebrandt and Trebilcock, and a portrait of 
John Carroll in huntsman’s pink jacket by Ellen Emmet 
Rand, and any number of other paintings in the same cate- 


gory until one wonders intermittently at the mingling of 
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Above: FEDERICO CASTELLON: RENDEZ S IN A LANDSCAPE, LITHOGRAPH. AT WEYHE’'S. Below left: AMADEO MODIGLIANI: PORTRAIT HEAD, | 
LIMESTONE (1910 Ne IN THE GROUP SHOW AT THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY. Below right: PAUL MELTSNER: MARTHA GRAHAM. AT THE MIDTOWN 


Grand Central pictures with those great ghosts of the past. 


There are some who have been unkind enough to accuse 


| the Academy (as is) of doing some tall window dressing by the 


use of a considerable number of works by resounding names, 


every one of which can be paired off against one or more 
weak, mediocre or purely decorative works in this big pre- 
tentious show. There is no denying that the more august 
names mentioned above are to be found on the Academy ros- 
ter; but that they really have anything much more than that 
to do with the Academy (as is) is another question. If the 
Academy had any such thing in mind, the show has brought 
its own punishment; for the weak, mediocre and purely deco- 
rative work included gets a fearful showing up from the better 
work which hangs alongside. 

The level of the sculpture shown is pretty low. The print 
room is excellent. The architecture room could be well spared. 
There is something curiously thought-provoking in the domi- 
nance of the South Gallery by a copy of the full length Stuart 
Washington by Frothingham. One must pick and choose, 
looking at the really fine things that have been assembled 
among the litter of pictures, shutting out of one’s vision much 
that has no business in the same rooms with them. Bad acade- 
mism at least has this to be said for it: it seems to me to be 


one up on bad modernism in being less blatantly obtrusive; 


_ much of it one can just patently ignore. So perhaps we should 


be grateful enough to the Academy for bringing together the 
fine things in this exhibition to ignore in silence no small part 
of the rest. At any rate, let us try. HOWARD DEVREE. 


MIDTOWN GROUP 


A FURTHER group showing is current at the Midtown Galleries, 
which includes paintings, water colors, drawings and sculp- 
tures by members of this 'gallery. Some of the paintings have 
appeared in earlier showings, but are gratefully encountered 
again— Waldo Peirce’s Christine’s Land, Isabel Bishop’s Nude, 
Miron Sokole’s Rio Grande Canal, Zoltan Sepeshy’s Mending 
Row. Aldrich M. Azzi’s Taking a Bow is a lively figure piece, 
with sharp linear pattern and color planes skilfully combined. 
Paul Cadmus contributes a Self-Portrait in which elaborate 
convolutions of a camel’s hair coat occupy the beholder’s atten- 
tion more than the actual portraiture. Paul Meltsner’s Martha 
Graham, Frederic Taubes’ Still Life and Vincent, Spagna’s 
Horses (much on the Picasso side) are other excellent canvases. 
Water colors by Jacob Getlar Smith, Betty Parsons and 
sculpture by Herbert Ferber and Arline Wingate, also, come 
in for commendation.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


CALDER MOBILES AND STABILES 


ALEXANDER CALDER’S mobiles and stabiles are on view at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery. The mobiles are the more ingenious 
and interesting forms of Mr. Calder’s unique sculpture, cu- 
riously presenting unsuspected relations of form and color that 
should reconcile the most violent opponent of abstract design 
to its basic significance. The fluency of planes, lines, colors in 
constantly changing relations might well be used as an initia- 
tory lesson to such modern painting as Miro’s, for it presents 
much the same problems of resolution of familiar elements of 


design into new and eccentric combinations. Where, as in the 


: 
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case of Miro, these permutations and combinations arise from 
the fantasy of the artist’s imagination, in Mr. Calder’s work 
we have the flattering impression of producing the designs 
ourselves, by setting his varied universes in motion. Of course, 
he has in reality anticipated us and meted out the exact limits 
that his patterns of mass and line, of color and ebon darkness 


may take.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


BUCHHOLZ ROUND-UP 


TEN PAINTERS AND ten sculptors are represented in the minor 
modern round-up with which the Buchholz Gallery is closing 
its season. Standing figures by Despiau and Maillol afford an 
interesting comparison, the bronze Assia by the former (1937) 
and the Standing Girl by the latter (1909) especially. (The 
life size Assia has just been acquired by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and makes a brave show in the garden.) In this figure 
the long lines lithely pull upward, while Maillol, in such a 
figure as the heroic size Venus shown a year or two ago at 
Valentine’s, contrives rather to make his work more earthly 
by the proportions of the legs and the more solid anchoring 
downward of the figure. Kolbe’s slight effective figure, Resur- 
rection, and Lehmbruck’s Head of Thinking Girl, Modigliani’s 
Portrait Head in limestone (1910) and Barlach’s Revenge, 
perhaps his finest bronze, are other pieces that make the show 
memorable, along with sculpture by Renoir (Maternité of 
1910), Sintenis, Laurens and Gerhard Marcks. 

Franc Mare’s Blue Horse and Deer and Goat along with two 
beautifully brushed still-lifes of fruit by Karl Hofer rather 
steal the show from characteristic paintings by Braque, Leger 
and Klee of the abstractionists and Beckmann and Kokoschka 
of the very vigorous brushes. Three water colors by Emil 
Nolde, of a decade ago, are other bright spots. Picasso gou- 
aches and a water color by Schmidt-Rotluff lend still further 
variety to one of the most exciting small group shows of the 
season. Curt Valentin, who has done so much to present. work 
by artists out of favor in the Reich, has added for good meas- 
ure drawings by Barlach, Despiau, Kollwitz, Kolbe and Mail- 
lol—the last named, especially, in a charcoal-and-white nude 
two-thirds life size—one of the most wholly delightful draw- 


ings I have seen this year.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS 


PERHAPS THE TRYLON and the Perisphere have really inducted 
us into the Werld of Tomorrow where everything will be on a 
more grandiose scale, for the art world seems unable to. func- 
tion in its customary manner and rushes each week into big- 
ger, if not better, shows leaving a rather cold shoulder on the 
older fashion of one-man exhibitions. One of these numeri- 
cally impressive exhibits now current at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries is the combined showing of the 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers Society. This organization 
(like the fabulous Phoenix rising from its ashes) has emerged 
from the vestigial remnants of the old “New Society,” which 
held its last exhibition at the Whitney Museum in 1932. Some 
of the most brilliant group showings on record were held by 
the original New Society, a small, but distinctive group which 
had but one credo in common, a protest against the deadening 


influence of formula in the National Academy. The present 
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Lef HOBSON PITTMAN: AU- 
TUMN LANDSCAPE. AT THE 
WALKER GALLERIES. Below: 
EDWARD HOPPER: NEW YORK 
MOVIE. IN THE SPRING AN- 
NUAL AT FRANK K. M. REHN 


TE mer wr 


CLAUDE MONET: PORT VILLES 
(1883). IN THE SUMMER SHOW 
AT THE KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


society has a roster of one hundred and twenty members, 
representing practically all forms of contemporary art expres- 
sion; in the present exhibit the oils are vastly in the majority, 
with a few sculptures, water colors, temperas and gouaches. 

In the matter of exhibition facilities, nothing could be more 
desired than these modern, handsomely equipped galleries 
with their special lighting paraphernalia and adequate wall 
space, but in the matter of quality this exhibition is sadly 
lacking. Possibly the competition of so many and such large 
art arenas at the moment has had its deteriorating influence 
on the individual artist who has felt the necessity of attracting 
notice even at the sacrifice of good taste and good painting; 
for the first and general effect of the exhibition is of garish 
color and strident expression. Many painters who have pre- 
viously shown serious esthetic conviction seem to have forgot- 
ten about everything but a scramble onto the bandwagon, for 
there was, certainly, never a show which had more bad pic- 
tures by good painters. The “horrible examples” do not merit 
the distinction of listing, while the admirable items shine out 
like “‘a good deed in a naughty world.” If this is, actually, a 
cross section of contemporary art, it would be a depressing 
exhibition, but it is far from representing the general level of 
American art today. 

Some of the canvases which were rewarding were Isabel 
Bishop’s Seated Nude, George Biddle’s Portrait of William 
Gropper, Arnold Friedman’s Boppo Takes a Bow, Frederic 
Knight’s Head of Old Man, Ernest Lawson’s Winter, William 
Gropper’s Dusk, Work To Do by Eugene Ludins and paint- 
ings by Waldo Peirce, George Picken, Andrée Ruellan, Max 
Weber, Eugene Higgins, Lucile Blanch, Albert Sterner, 
Richard Lahey, Hayley Lever, William von Schlegell and 
Doris Rosenthal. Water colors by Peter Blume, Adolf Dehn, 
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Elsie Driggs, Thomas Benton, and Emil Holzhauer were also 


noteworthy. The sculpture was uniformly excellent, particu- 

larly pieces by Heinz Warneke, Concetta Scaravaglione, Ger- 

trude V. Whitney, Robert Laurent and William Zorach. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


KRAUSHAAR SUMMER SHOW 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN artists are well and generously repre- 
sented in the first of the summer group shows which the 
Kraushaar Galleries are putting on for the World’s Fair sum- 
mer. Especially well arranged, the present exhibition has a 
room each of small oils and water colors and two rooms of 
larger and excellently companionable paintings. 

One looks from Vuillard’s warm interior with a standing 
woman to Louis Bouché’s studio interior with seated nude 
model—a forceful, matter-of-fact comment which grows on 
one. Or turn from the green arabesque of trees by the river, 
one of the most pleasing of Monets, to the solid figures and 
deep rich color of the Pissarro market scene. Turn from Re- 
don’s big glowing flower piece to the Segonzac landscape so 
bony and upthrusting in its strength. Glance from Schnaken- 
berg’s deeply shadowed and skilfully painted Hudson river- 
front industrial landscape, a work of body, to the clever and 
luminous blue-skied waterfront scene by young John Koch. 

Or take the water colors—Prendergast’s romantic Central 
Park with its almost giddy spotting of color, Russell Cowles’ 
humorous sea lions in the zoo doing their stuff for amused 
bystanders, and the deep-hued Fausett landscape heavily 
washed in and full of emotional strength. Look at Sloan’s 
Recruiting from the early days of the century and Glackens’ 
early Battery Park scene already foreshadowing some of the 


deeper color of later years: New York realists, indeed, but 
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Above: MILLARD SHEETS: DESERT WOMEN, WATER COLOR. Below: JOHN 
WHORF: WRECKAGE, WATER COLOR. BOTH SEEN IN MILCH’S EXHIBIT 


both pictures pulsing with the romance of the metropolis. 


There are a couple of fine Utrillos, too, and a little Fantin- 
Latour flower piece of haunting appeal. World’s Fair visitors 
can go farther and see considerably less than in this well chos- 
en group of paintings, those named being supplemented by 
a number of others that almost equally deserve citation. 


—HOWARD DEVREE, 


REHN SPRING ANNUAL 


THE ANNUAL Spring exhibition at the Rehn Gallery reaches 
up to nearly fifty items sustaining the current addiction to 
size, but, also, presenting some outstanding works in painting, 
water color and prints. It is good to see Edward Hopper’s 
large canvas, New York Movie, one of the best things that he 
has ever done—a work drawing its inspiration directly from 
life, yet through the artist’s interpretation translating realism 
into a personal reaction to the subject with intensity of emo- 
tional overtones. The handsome still life by Franklin Watkins 
that out of an arrangement of forms, shapes and colors comes 
into a life of its own, the fantasy.of Peppino Mangravite’s 
April Wind, the Venetian splendor that Patrick Morgan 
achieves in his Red Jacket, Aaron Bohrod’s imaginatively seen 
Deserted House with its finely adjusted color relations, are 


some of the notable items of an excellent grouping. Kugene 


Speicher contributed a figure piece, Farm News, that not only 
has an unposed freedom of bodily gesture, but a penetrating 
revelation of character, that endows the painting with a com- 
pelling sense of life. Two early Burchfields (never previously 
shown), a poignant Memorial Day by Allen Tucker, with 
admirable contributions by Nan Watson, Bruce Mitchell, 
Peggy Bacon, Henry Mattson, Rosella Hartmann and Robert 
Riggs are further included.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


WALKER GROUP 


AT THE WALKER Galleries a pleasing group exhibition has been 
arranged which has for its piéce de résistance a glowing canvas 
by Hobson Pittman, Autumn Landscape, that shows his in- 
creased maturity of expression and power of translating per- 
sonal ideas into painting terms. Andrée Ruellan contributes 
two flower pieces. This artist seems always to choose palette — 
and scale exactly congruous to her subject; while the refine- 
ment of her handling does not preclude a remarkable sense of 
mass and three-dimensional solidity. Theodore Czebotar’s 
Coming of Winter, Daniel Celentano’s figure canvas, The Idle 
Hour and Lee Townsend’s Exercising Saddle represent diver- 
gent esthetic expressions convincingly realized. Richard Blow’s 
Landscape, Walt Kuhn’s Clown and still lifes by George Grosz 
are other important items of a well selected exhibition. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


TWO AMERICAN WATER COLORISTS 


TWO OF AMERICA’S outstanding water colorists have been 
showing at the Milch Galleries—John Whorf and Millard 
Sheets. The former has definitely held his own in recent work 
while Sheets has even forged ahead of his preceding exhibi- 
tions of work in this medium. 

As before, the work of these two artists is different each 
from the other and by itself distinctive. Sheets works more 
broadly, in dryer manner with more visual effect of drawing 
and at times from a kind of semi-abstract approach. Most of 
the papers in the present show are larger than Whorf’s but 
smaller than those Sheets was doing a year or two ago—some 
of which used to seem a little empty. In this group, however, 
the reduced size and a firmer, crisper style have both told 
favorably, as well as the fact that the subject matter is more 
concrete—these recent works being chiefly scenes and types 
from the southwest. ‘ 

Winter Wasteland with its running wolf captures mood and 
motion strikingly, and contrasts most effectively with such 
other papers as Spring in the Canyon, a romantic landscape 
that makes excellent use of greens. Mountain Retreat with its 
fanciful tree, and Desert Women in which figures enliven and 
point up a desolate scene, are other outstanding examples. 
Sheets simplifies effectively and sometimes his forms seem 
more important than his color. 

Whorf works more traditionally, with more fluent use of 
wash and subtler use of both form and color. He can do stark 
form, as in Bowsprit, or homerically give significance to the 
forms of fishermen as in Wreckage, in which the forms, in fact, 
seem to have arisen from the wet, slippery rocks. The sense of 
cold, inborne spray, blown from cold and very wet water, he 


contrives expertly to convey. He takes you with him to a 
(Continued on page 376) 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


PICASSO, THE TORMENTOR 


TWO YEARS ago the press announced that Picasso after hav- 
ing, for various reasons, abandoned his brushes for some 
three years had been dragged out of his isolation by the tor- 
ture horrible events imposed on his Spanish heart. The ground 
floor of the deceased Spanish republic’s pavilion at the Paris 
International Exposition of Arts and Techniques in 1937 
presented nothing but a mercury fountain and the sinister 
greyish mural which was a synthesis of the Guernica inferno. 
In the same year appeared the album of etchings Dreams and 
Lies of Franco. When Picasso’s recent one-man show at the 
Paul Rosenberg Gallery was announced one could believe it 
was going to be human, but the paintings dated 1938 and 
1939, although they perhaps show a greater application, are 
not very different from those dated 1932. 
_ Some years ago the School of Paris, inflated by unscrupu- 
lous and hysterical managers, was somewhat like the comical 
balloons which cause hilarity in popular parades. Picasso 
seemed to realize how grotesque and unhealthy the situation 
was and with his great talent he emphasized all its ridiculous- 
"ness; there was fury then in his teratological sarcastic art, but 
in 1939 everything has become ruthlessly serious. A merciless 
exposure of foolishness is now intolerable; after a gas mask 
fitting one wants to find in art the soothing garden of spiritual 
flowers which can never die, the supreme, unimpeachable 
refuge. Unfortunately all the epithets which are used in refer- 
ence to the infernal forces which make our lives so unpleasant 
and distressed also could fit Picasso’s recent productions. His 
genius is not declining; he remains the unrivalled illusionist 
with his exasperated Spanish taste for the atrocious. But the 
gaudy tormentor ought to realize that, owing to psycho- 
logical conditions prevailing in Western civilization, his ad- 


mirers’ capacity for artistic masochism has its limits. 


CEZANNE 


IN CONNECTION with the one hundredth anniversary of Cé- 
zanne’s birth the same gallery has organized an exhibition for 
the benefit of an organization which supplies maternal milk. 
It is not easy to perceive how the master came to be associated 
with the activity of this praiseworthy foundation. Renoir 
suggests radiant maternity, his canvases are a sort of hymn 
for the deification of the wet nurse. He has painted—or might 
have painted—these well developed creatures who, assembled 
in the parks, were so partial to pretty bonnets adorned with 
large ribbons in Scotch patterns. Cézanne on the contrary 
could only offer to babes’ greedy little lips breasts which look 
more like Phoenician antiquities. All the same, the Moscow 
Museum of Occidental Art is perhaps the only public collec- 
tion which can offer anything comparable to this group com- 
posed of thirty-five masterpieces from the Cognacq, Doucet, 
Vollard, Matisse, Reber, A. Kahn, Rothschild, Goldschmidt- 
Rothschild, Oppenheim, Rosenberg, Samuel Courtauld, 
Molyneux, Chester Beatty, Gourgaud, Pellerin, Davies and 
other collections, most of which bear the mention “exhibited 
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for the first time in France” or even simply “exhibited for the 
first time.” One has not the opportunity of seeing many ex- 
hibitions of this kind in one’s lifetime. 

No one can yet tell when French art will take a new flight 
nor what spirit will animate it, but for the time being the 
Cézanne supremacy remains absolute. The violence of his 
personality bursts through the envelope of bitter parody of 
museum art and principally of Italian academism, making 
one think that everything before him was a complex of drowsy 
conventions. Salon men, whom he respected and envied so 
much by a kind of paradoxical phenomenon more frequent 
than might be thought, immediately realized he was their 
public enemy No. 1. The writer remembers the criticism an 
academic painter used to make in a Montparnasse studio, 
This prosperous and portly gentleman, who has committed 
many so-called Greek allegorical landscapes with a tomato 
sauce of his own, snapped at every opportunity for warning 
his students against the danger which lay in the toxic esthet- 
ics of Cézanne. But he never pronounced his name, only 
referring to him as “the man from the south” and as if he had 
been an escaped convict of a particularly aggressive character 
which authorities, with their usual guilty indifference, did not 
realize. His fat cheeks then became purple, his black beard 
was like barbed wire and there was defiance in his brown eyes. 
They must have a great force, these few square feet of canvas 
covered with what might be dust from butterfly’s wings, to 
shake the columns of these gentlemen’s solemn temples and 
menace national institutions. 

It is not so much the permanent presence of Mediterranean 
blue which gives that sudden impression of air blowing through 
an open window (in contrast with the musty, sultry atmos- 
phere of so many August pictures), but the fact that between 
the visual sensation which reached Cézanne’s nerve centers 
and their heroic pictorial transcription there was no interfer- 
ence. It is the sensation registered by the extraordinary sen- 
sitivity of Cézanne’s passion unwarped by hypocritical rou- 
tine; but if the form is so tight, the style so vehement in its 
rigor, the physiognomy of nature is so accurate that for days 
and weeks you remain obsessed by the master’s vision. Color, 
that sensual, savory element, makes you think of the dishes 
prepared by housekeepers who have a great taste for food and 
religiously season with the right amount of wine, onions and 
fines herbes. It is transubstantiation of the hills around Aix 
with all their aromatic plants. 

Certain landscapes are pathetic like a nation in arms, all in 
flags and hymns. Others are like very fine summer mornings 
when the wind only shakes the tops of trees. The nudes, sub- 
lime harlequins, are formed with patches of mauves and greens 
which have never been revealed before and make us share the 
shadows of clouds traveling high in the sky, the freshness of 
unseen bushes. 

Students may be assured that they will reach prominence if 
they can produce a small canvas containing this integral sin- 


cerity. But, however athletic they may be, they soon abandon 
(Continued on page 380) 
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*“Clapboards” an oil painting 
by Charles Sheeler, recently 
presented to the Pennsylvania 


Academy of the Fine Arts by 


a group of anonymous donors 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


There were firm statements of the exact financial situation. 


In Reply to Mr. Teague 


MR. WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE has written to the editor object- 
ing to the articles in our May issue on the New York World’s 
Fair buildings, murals and sculpture by F. A. Gutheim, 
Forbes Watson and Inslee A. Hopper. Referring to Mr. Gut- 
heim’s article, Mr. Teague believes that it reflects on him per- 
sonally. Mr. Teague is not mentioned in the text and no per- 


sonal reference of any sort was intended.—EDITOR. 


The A. F.A. Thirtieth Annual Convention 


THE SUCCESS of the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts we owe largely to the brilliant speak- 
ers, European, South American and North American. The 
program was stimulating, the audience enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative. Not for years has the three day convention been 
more alive. By no means the least exciting of the sessions was 
the one unromantically devoted to business. There were no 


“ifs” and “ands” and “‘buts.’’ There were no vague promises. 
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We enjoyed the frankness of the whole meeting and believe 
it indicated a new strength and purpose in the Federation. 
With the first morning session of the Convention things 
began to happen. Mr. C. C. Zantzinger, the well-known archi- 
tect, presided. Two experts associated with the San Francisco 
Fair and two with the New York Fair dealt with the subject 
of New Techniques at the Fairs. Mr. Henry Billings, the mural 
painter, and Mr. Ernest Peixotto, painter and Consultant for 
the Board of Design for the New York World’s Fair, were in a 
sense pitted against Mr. Julian Berla, architect and co-design- 
er of the exhibits in the Federal Building at San Francisco and 
Mr. Shepard Vogelgesang, designer of the Fine Arts Building 
at San Francisco. Needless to say all talked as experts on a 
subject that they know well. Looked at from the point of view 
of information about one fair versus information about the 
other we must admit that the adherents for San Francisco 
rather won out. For Mr. Peixotto, undaunted by the fact that 


he was supposed to discuss a given subject, took advantage of 


the opportunity to desert his customary mildness and tact- 
fulness and go right after Mr. Forbes Watson for his criticism 
of the murals at the New York Fair. Mr. Peixotto was shocked 
and he said so and a good time was had by all. 

In the afternoon session, with Dean Hudnut of Harvard 
presiding brilliantly, Foreign Contributions to the New York 
-World’s Fair, were discussed authoritatively and in full by the 

celebrated architects, Messrs. Aalto, Finland, and Markelius, 
“Sweden. A paper by Mr. Howard Robinson, the English 
architect, was read by Mr. Victor Mallet. The pavilions of 
France and Brazil were also described by representatives. 
In the afternoon Dr. F. P. Keppel presided over a meeting 
named after his learned book, The Arts in American Life, 
published in 1933, a book which he wrote in collaboration 
with Mr. R. L. Duffus. The subject was brought up to the 
present year. The main speakers were Mr. Edward Bruce who 
presented the point of view of the painter toward the arts in 
a quite inspiring manner, and Mrs. Helen Appleton Read 
whose account of her inspection and lecture tour throughout 
the country was listened to by a delighted audience. 

The last day of the Convention dealt with What Museums 
are Doing for Contemporary Artists. No one is more familiar 
with this subject or more of a pioneer in this field than the 
presiding officer of the session, Mr. William M. Milliken, 
Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Museum directors 
from widely separated parts of the country spoke. They were 
Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, Mr. Donald Bear, Director of the Denver 
Museum of Art, Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of 
the San Francisco Museum and Mr. Harry B. Wehle, Curator 
of Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art. The talks and the 
remarks of Mr. Milliken hung together beautifully while each 


Charles Thwaites’ “Self-Por- 
trait” won the Milwaukee Art 
Institute Medal and one hundred 
dollars in the annual exhibi- 
tion of work by Wisconsin artists 


supplemented each other and much wit and information was 
enjoyed by an exceptionally enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Forbes Watson summed up the talks. 

The Convention closed with a discussion of Community 
Art Centers, a subject of special interest today. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Edward Rowan of the Section of 
Fine Arts in the Treasury. Years ago Mr. Rowan won a de- 
served success in establishing one of the earliest Community 
Art Centers at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The speakers were Mr. 
H. Stewart Leonard, Director, Zanesville Art Institute, Mr. 
Thomas C. Parker, the Deputy Director, Federal Art Project, 
and Miss Charlotte R. Partridge, Director of the Layton Art 
Gallery, Milwaukee. Once more it was a case of speakers who 
knew their subject through having done important work in 
the field. 

In addition to the regular sessions many informal talks of 
interest were given at the luncheons while the main banquet 
brought out two speakers of distinguished position. Sir Ken- 
neth Clark, K.C.B., M.A., the brilliant young Director of 
the National Gallery in London and Mr. Gilmore D. Clarke, 
Chairman of The National Commission of Fine Arts were 
listened to with eager interest. 

At the final session it was resolved that: “Whereas the 
Federal Government’s sponsorship and support of the arts 
have already resulted in an unquestioned stimulation of the 
creation and appreciation of American arts, be it resolved 
that we endorse the activities of both the Federal Art Project 
and the Section of Fine Arts and advocate that they be 
strengthened, encouraged and made more secure.” 

The convention was presided over by the Honorable Rob- 


ert Woods Bliss, President of the Federation, with a distine- 


tion which contributed greatly to its success. 
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A Statue to Thomas Jefferson 


THE THOMAS JEFFERSON Memorial Commission has announced 
a national open competition for the selection of a sculptor to 
execute a bronze statue of Jefferson to stand beneath the cen- 
ter of the Pantheon which the Commission, deaf to nationwide 
protests, selected as the ideal monument to the Great Demo- 
crat. Why the Commission, formerly so deaf to the idea of 
free competition, has decided to give the sculptors a chance 
after refusing the architects a chance only the insiders know. 
But what may happen as a result of this right about face all 
are free to guess. We guess that it will be a work so far re- 
moved from what the Commission might have selected with- 
out competition as one eyelash is from another. To amuse our- 
selves we have already chosen half a dozen names of the sculp- 
tors who we think may enter the “second stage” of the com- 
petition. It amuses us and will do no harm. Here are the 
reasons why we are so prone to guess. 

The monument itself is designed without originality or 
vitality. Immediately the question springs to mind: How 
would an original and vital piece of sculpture look in an imi- 
tative and unvital piece of architecture? To be sure a great 
philosopher once said that by disharmony we can banish “‘an 
otherwise incurable and intolerable monotony.” If any sculp- 
tor should have such thoughts we advise him to watch out for 
the jury. The Commission’s press release naively remarks that 
“jt is the desire of the Commission that both official and inde- 
pendent tendencies should be represented by sculptors on the 
jury.” To this end Messrs. James Earle Fraser and Heinz 
Warneke were selected on the theory, we imagine, that they 
might cancel each other. The third member of the jury is Mr. 


Henri Marceau of the Philadelphia Museum staff. Dr. Kim- 
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Left: “Siva, Lord of the Dance,” the Hindu statue (circa 1300) 
which the City Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri, recently 
acquired for its permanent collection. The composition, which is 
all in one piece, is in bronze cast around tron reinforcements. 
Above: Limoges sixteenth century plate, seen in the Walters 
Gallery, Baltimore, exhibition of French Renaissance enamels 


ball is Chairman of the Commission’s Committee on Sculp- 
ture, the other members being laymen. It’s the same Dr. 
Kimball who fought with fury for the late John Russell Pope’s 
Pantheon. If Dr. Kimball’s ideal of a monument to Jefferson 
is Mr. Pope’s design what is his ideal of a statue to the Great 
Democrat? | 

The competition is divided into two stages. In the first 
stage the problem will be for the jury, the members of which 
are not eligible to enter the competition, to decide from pho- 
tographs what six sculptors may enter the “second stage” of 
the competition. The competition is for a figure “representing 
or symbolizing” Thomas Jefferson. It is open to “all seulptors 
who are citizens of the United States and not less than twenty- 
five years of age.”’ Copies of the full prospectus and applica- 
tion form, as soon as they are printed, may be obtained by 
addressing The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission, e/o 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 

Sculptors who wish to enter the competition are invited to 
submit titled photographs of their executed work in sculpture 
together with their qualifications. Applications with aceom- 
panying photographs shall be sealed and clearly marked on 
the outside of the envelope “Application for Sculptural Com- 
petition.” They should be mailed postpaid, for receipt on or 
before June 30, 1939, addressed to The Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Commission. — 

From the applicants duly sending in photographs and 
otherwise obeying the rules for the first stage of the competi- 
tion, six will be selected to enter the second stage of the com- 
petition. Each participant in this stage will be paid the sum 
of $1,000 for the preparation and delivery in Washington of 


“an original model in plaster at the scale of two inches per 


foot, for the principal figure or group of the proposed monu- 
ment, together with a model of its proposed pedestal—the 
total height of both models not to exceed 514 feet. The great- 
est liberty will be permitted each sculptor to present his con- 
ception of a monument to Jefferson.” . .. The work will occupy 
the center of a domed hall 82 feet in diameter and 91 feet in 
height. The architects think that a suitable height for a stand- 
ing figure would be sixteen and a half feet, for a seated figure 
thirteen feet measured from the top of a plinth and pedestal 
of an “assumed height of nine feet.”” These dimensions are not 
to be regarded as fixed. 

The second stage of the competition in which six sculptors 
take part, each receiving a check for a thousand dollars, is 
intended to comply with the rules of anonymous competitions. 
Kach model, after being erected for exhibition, will be marked 
with the number on the corresponding sealed envelope. This 
envelope will not be opened until after the winning design has 
been selected. Finally: 

“The models will be considered by the Committee on 
Sculpture with its Professional Adviser. It will invite the 
opinion of the jury of the first stage, of the architects of the 
Memorial” (Messrs. Eggers and Higgins, successors to John 
Russell Pope), “of the National Commission of Fine Arts and 
the Section of Fine Arts of the Treasury Department, and 
will make recommendation to The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Commission, whose decision as to the choice of a sculptor 
shall be final.” 

Needless to say, no sculptor should enter the competition 
on the strength of this account. He should secure for himself 
the Program of Competition and read it carefully before 


sending in his application. 


Below: “Head” by Oronzio Maldarelli, an example of the Lim- 
ited Edition Sculpture now,.on exhibition at the Robinson Gal- 
leries in New York City. Right: ““Mother of the Sea,” wood 
sculpture by Lester Matthews, Pacific Coast artist who won 
First Artist Fund Prize in the Fifty-Ninth Annual Exhibition 
of the San Francisco Art Association. The show was later sent 
to Seattle and will be seen elsewhere on the Coast 


Slobodkin vs. Flynn and Hayes 


ON THE OCCASION of the opening of the Museum of Modern 
Art’s new building on May 10, President Roosevelt addressed 
those present and the country at large by radio. He took that 
chance to recognize the place of the artist and art in American 
life, a recognition already known through the art projects, 
unique in our history, carried on in his administration. The 
President summed up his point of view by saying: “In encour- 
aging the creation and enjoyment of beautiful things we are 
furthering Democracy itself.” With that statement we agree. 

That was on May 10. Sometime between April 26 and 30 a 
statue of Lincoln, symbolizing federal unity, the property of 
the United States, disappeared mysteriously from the garden 
court of the Federal Building at the New York Fair. The 
sculpture was the work of Louis Slobodkin and it had won 
second place in a national competition managed for the U. S. 
Commission to the Fair by the Section of Fine Arts of the 
Treasury Department. The members of the jury selecting 
the Lincoln statue included distinguished artists; Edward J. 
Flynn, U. S. Commissioner General, and Theodore T. Hayes, 
Deputy Commissioner, also served. According to the terms 
of the competition and the contract the completed sculpture 
was, by unmistakeable implication, to form a part of the 
federal exhibit. No other conception of the purpose of the 
competition would have led a rather large number of sculp- 
tors to participate. 

The sculptor saw the fifteen-foot final version of his Lincoln 
in place on April 26 when he inspected its mounting to be sure 


(Continued on page 373) 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Leonardo’s Notebooks 


The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. Arranged and Translated with 
Introduction by Edward MacCurdy. New York, 1938. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Price $20. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI’s work has been left to us as a fragment, 


and was always a fragment. But this fragment is of such gi- 


gantic dimensions and of such magical value that in its final _ 


effect it is superior to the most finished and rounded work of 
almost any other artist. That is true of his purely artistic 
productions; the immense treasures of his drawings; the 
sketches of fighting men and horses for the never finished 
Battle of Anghiari, the projects for the horse, i. e., the never 
executed Sforza monument, the drawings of mother and child 
for the Virgin with Saint Anne, the architectural sketches and 
the caricatures—are of almost higher value, and in any case 
have been of greater consequence than the few finished paint- 
ings, important as they may be. This fragmentary quality of 
Leonardo’s work is undoubtedly deeply rooted in his charac- 
ter. It was his tragedy, unlike Michelangelo’s, not that his 
projects were often too titanic to be realized adequately in 
this world of imperfection, but that his vast genius was 
divided among so many interests of a worldly character, that 
he never could dream of bringing them together in a definitive 
and final performance. Like a true scientist he was satisfied 
with setting the problems and did not care much for their 
realization; he had already solved them to a certain point for 
himself. Leonardo left things unfinished, not because he was 
forced by an external necessity, but partly because other 
problems became more urgent for him. That is the reason for 
the fragmentary character of his literary works, and also for 
the existence of the Notebooks. 

The literary work of Leonardo consists of an enormous 
accumulation of notes, which he wrote during the last few 
decades of his life. A visitor who came in 1517 to Amboise in 
France, where Leonardo died two years later, saw these notes 
still in his possession and referred to them as written “in an 
. which if they should be pub- 
lished will be profitable and very enjoyable.” Probably they 


infinite number of volumes. . 


would have been destroyed by Leonardo himself, if he had 
found time enough to compose or compress these notes into 
treatises on anatomy, optics, mechanics, hydraulics, into 
studies on persepctive, light and shade, proportions, or pre- 
cepts of the painter. Of course he had planned to “arrange 
these notes in order in their proper places according to the 
subjects which they treat,” as he himself wrote in 1505 at the 
beginning of one of these volumes. There was also some group- 
ing done by him (e. g., for the anatomy), but he never found 
time to do it thoroughly, and he never had the opportunity 
to publish even parts of these studies. 

Edward MacCurdy gives us in two beautifully printed vol- 
umes the result of his long and painstaking endeavors to 
arrange these many thousands of shorter or longer notes, 
small treatises, personal remarks and letters, under about fifty 
headings, and to render them in English. He has already pub- 


lished (in 1906, reprinted in 1923) a smaller volume on the 
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same subject, but it contains only a selection. Here in this 
new edition we have the whole of Leonardo’s writings, as far 
as they are contained in the different manuscripts which 
originally formed the corpus of Leonardo’s notes, the famous 
codice Atlantico in the Ambrosiana Library, the codice Tri- 
vulsiano, the seventeen manuscripts in the library of the 
French Institute, the eight in the Royal Library in Windsor 
(mostly treating the anatomy of men and horses) and other 
smaller codices, e. g., the codice sul volo degli ucelli (the flight 
of the birds) and a volume containing a treatise on the nature 
of water, which was formerly in the possession of the Earls of 
Leicester; incidentally, it is not among the manuscripts of 
Pierpont Morgan in the Morgan Library in New York, as 
could be assumed from the list of abbreviations, vol. 1, page 57. 

Of course Mr. MacCurdy is not the first one who tried to 
arrange and to group the notes of Leonardo. This was done 
to a certain small degree by the master himself and after his 
death by his pupils, or by the different owners of the manu- 
scripts; these were already scattered in the sixteenth century, 
and had a very complicated history which could be recon- 
structed (with some gaps) as Mr. MacCurdy also attempts 
in the introduction to his translation. 

But the world had to wait more than one hundred and 
thirty years after Leonardo’s death until the first compilation 
of some of these notes could be published. It is characteristi¢e 
that the first printed edition was strictly limited to the re- 
marks of Leonardo on artistic matters, and appeared as a 
treatise on painting, the famous Trattato della Pittura in 1651 
in Paris. This is easily understandable, because all the manu- 
scripts and notes which Leonardo left fell into the hands of 
artists, who quite naturally were much more interested in the 
artistic problems which Leonardo had treated than in the 
scientific ones; and as surprisingly advanced as some of Leon- 
ardo’s researches and discoveries may have been for their 
epoch, they were bound to become more or less antiquated in 
later times, and therefore to be neglected. They could only be 
rearranged and brought to light in a period of such historical 
and personal interest as the nineteenth century, when all the 
manuscripts of Leonardo of any interest were published, 
partly in facsimiles, in the original form and sequence in 
which they came to us. With the publication and translation 
of the Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci by J. P. Richter 
(London, 1883) the first attempt was made, not only to bring 
the whole material together, but also to reconstruct the origi- 
nal idea by a new grouping. But there were, as is natural in a 
first attempt, many defects in both the transcription of the 
text and in the translation, and the edition of Mr. Richter 
was very severely criticized in its time. In view of this fact we 
are fortunate to have this new translation, based not only 
on the manuscripts, but also on the new paleographical trans- 
criptions made and published since Richter’s book. 

In conclusion there remains only one question: for what 
kind of public is such a publication designed? Surely not for 


Leonardo specialists or for scholars making researches in the 
(Continued on page 377) 
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es Cy jing Quite a Loa 


“Taxes are necessary —you couldn’t run a city, state or 


government without them. But they do mount up. 


Fact is, a considerable part of the money you pay us for 


telephone service goes right out in taxes. 


Bell System taxes for 1938 were $147,400,000 — 


an increase of 56% in three years. In 1938 taxes were: 
Equal to about $550 a year per employee 
Equal to $9.50 per telephone in the Bell System 


Equal to $7.54 per share of A. T. & T. common stock 


Pee LEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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LETTERS 


Mr. Peixotto Protests 


To the Editor: 

In reading the articles in the May issue of the Magazine of 
Art concerning the New York World’s Fair and particularly 
the article on its mural paintings by Mr. Forbes Watson, I 
was much struck and considerably upset by some of the mis- 
statements contained in it. 

For his critical estimate of the works themselves Mr. Wat- 
son has every right to state his opinions (though I fear his 
views were formed before an incomplete picture and long be- 
fore the Fair was finished) but his statements as to the rela- 
tions between the artists who were responsible for the murals 
and the Fair authorities are another matter and are grossly 
contrary to fact. 

The artists were chosen by the Board of Design upon recom- 
mendation of their consultants, at the time the buildings were 
first allotted to the architects. The painters then worked in 
close collaboration with the architects themselves and thus 
did not “start in a fog and stay in a fog.”” When their designs 
were completed and approved (and I know of no case where 
criticism made any radical changes in their designs) they 
were given their choice, in almost every case, of whether they 
wanted to execute their designs themselves or have someone 
else do the actual work under their supervision. This super- 
vision was paid for at a rather handsome sum per diem and was 
not limited except in a few cases where it was considered abused. 

More than half of the murals, however, as we see them to- 
day, were executed by the artists themselves. Gordon, Bour- 
delle, Mortellito, Gorky, Ferstadt, Bradford, Champanier, 
Ciampaglia, all completed their work themselves. 

The other work was allotted to highly trained executants 
of considerable experience and the artists, as far as I know, in 
every case worked on the full-size drawings themselves and 
supervised the work to its completion. Who the man of “long 
ability (sic) and experience”’ was, who tried in vain to find out 


e 


who were the members of the team “selected to blow up his 
design,” I do not know, but I think his experience was unique. 
The work of Mr. Savage and Mr. Winter was executed by 
men who had painted as their assistants for years. In the case 
of Messrs. Bouché, Saalburg and Henry (whose work Mr. 
Watson so rightly praises) no one of these men were members 
of the union, as he states, when their work in the Building 
Trades Building was being done and hence did not work on the 
panels themselves as he says they did. They joined the union 
after this work was completed in order to work on their de- 
signs in the Federal Building. 

And speaking of the Federal Building, Mr. Watson again 
rightly praises the execution of Mr. Harding’s and Mr. 
Mahoney’s great panels as being done by “men of ability and 


good conscience,” thus avoiding “the unlooked for difficulties 
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which face painters who are not free to select and direct their 
assistants.” In truth it should be said that the “team” that | 
executed this work is the same one that painted some of the } 
most important murals at the Fair. 

The facts as above stated will be backed, I think, by prae- | 
tically every mural painter who worked for the Fair and they i 
constitute a very different picture from the one painted by i 
Mr. Watson in his article. | 

For my part, I think that a fairer view is taken of the Fair | 
as a whole by Edwin Alden Jewell, who says that “The New | 
York World’s Fair remains—in conception, as it becomes 
externalized in fact—a single, vast, embracive work of art.” i 
The World-Telegram says that “all visitors to the Fair will be j 
impressed with the enormous vitality of the mural decorations | : 
and with the extent to which mural painting can contribute | 
to that ‘Happier Way of Living’ which it is the Fair’s express } 
purpose to further,” while the Herald-Tribune, editorially, 
states that the “fusion is as dazzling as a kaleidoscope and as 
breath-taking as Euclid.” 


Consultant for Mural Painting, 


ERNEST PEIXOTTO. | 
Board of Design, New York World’s Fair. 


INVITED TO talk on “New Techniques at the Fairs” at the 
A.F.A. convention Mr. Ernest Peixotto left his subject to 
express his objection to the articles in our last issue on the } 
New York World’s Fair. He suggested that it was easy to see | 
why Messrs. F. A. Gutheim, Inslee Hopper and Forbes Wat- 
son had praised respectively the Federal architecture, sculp- | 
ture and murals. (Mr. Gutheim did not mention the Federal 
Building; Mr. Hopper gave the palm to Milles’ Primitive 
Man; Mr. Watson mentioned two Federal murals, praising 
only one.) Eyebrows were raised. As soon as we heard about 
Mr. Peixotto’s talk we invited him to perform the more ortho- 
dox task of “writing to the editor.” This he did, omitting in 


writing his eyebrow-raising suggestions. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Peixotto, being on the Fair | 
Board of Design, should have flared up when he read my | 
review of the murals. The truth is I never even thought of the | 
Board of Design. At the beginning of the article, in the second 
paragraph, the main premise is stated. It is quite simply that 
the twaddle about “a world of tomorrow” and a “happier way 
of American living” seems to have created a mental fog from 
which some of the artists never escaped. 

Mr. Peixotto argues that the painters couldn’t have “started 
in a fog and stayed in a fog” because they “worked in close 
collaboration with the architects themselves.” Evidently Mr. 
Peixotto thinks it quite impossible for an architect to be in a ~ | 
fog, but I should say that if the architects were in part responsi- 
ble for some of the murals to that extent they also were in a fog. 

I appreciate Mr. Peixotto’s approval of my opinion of 
Messrs. Bouché, Saalburg and Henry’s murals in the Building 
Trades Building. About Mr. Bouché, we met at the Fair and 
he told me that two members of his firm had joined the union. 


We were discussing the murals in the Trades Building. How- 


ever, I shall confess to Mr. Peixotto and our readers that I did 
forget to ask Mr. Bouché to stand and show me his or their 
union cards. But if Mr. Peixotto is right about the date of the 
firm’s union card, I shall be surprised, especially as the murals 
in the Federal Building are not as good as the others by the 
same firm. 

Mr. Peixotto uses the word “great” in mentioning Mr 
Mahoney’s mural in the Federal Building. Presumably he 
refers to its size, not its quality. As to Mr. Peixotto’s inference 
that I may have reviewed the murals long before the Fair was 
finished. [ had ample opportunity to study them as they 
became visible and I supplemented many former visits to the 
Fair at different periods with a careful last week survey of 
them shortly before the Fair opened. 

The statements in my article were not based on the rela- 
tions of the artists with the Board of Design. They were based 
on the false front promotion of the Fair, the evidence sup- 
plied by artists in their own statements, and the obvious fail- 
ure of so many of the murals. I never questioned the fair 
treatment of the artists by the Board. I think the Board 
undoubtedly worked hard and conscientiously, but even a 
board with as tactful and experienced a committeeman as 
Mr. Peixotto could hardly be expected, unless superhuman, 
to overcome that nonsense about “‘a world of tomorrow,”’ etc. 
I still believe that no one ever said anything to Mr. Billy Rose 
about “a happier way of American living.” I still think lots of 
Fair people “started in a fog and stayed in a fog.” 

—FORBES WATSON. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 369) 


it was satisfactory. The opening night he was shocked to find 
the sculpture missing. The fact that a statue cast in plaster 
and set in a concrete base cannot be quickly removed without 
being broken up must have been immediately evident to him. 
But to inquiries from the sculptor and from newspaper people 
Messrs. Flynn and Hayes were oddly reticent. For example, 
a reporter from The New York Times upon asking those gen- 
tlemen if the sculpture had been destroyed and, if not, where 
it could be seen, was given an evasive “No comment.” 

This in spite of the action of the jury and the commenda- 
tion of critics. Mr. Slobodkin’s fellow sculptors, including 
William Zorach and Paul Manship, have praised his Lincoln. 
Another sculptor, Marion Walton, has written us a letter of 
protest in which she says: 

“No individual, whether public official or private citizen, 
should be allowed to destroy, for any reason whatsoever, a 
work of art executed by an artist under contract with the 
Government. Such dictatorial actions are an outrage against 
art and the artist and must not be tolerated in a democracy 
such as the United States.” 

It is perfectly plain that only a few cases of such official 


brutality need go on the record to make American artists 


FOR THE 
EVERYONE @ OUTSTANDING 


A NOTED MARINE PAINTER 
COMMENTS ON HIS USE OF 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


born in Indiana, but in recent years has 

made Monhegan Island, Maine, his 
home. Here each summer he greets the hun- 
dreds of artists and serious art students who 
come for inspiration to this veritable marine 
painter's paradise. After winning the first 
Hallgarten Prize in the National Academy 
and other exhibition honors, he had a num- 
ber of successful one-man shows at Macbeth 
Galleries. Many museums and private gal- 
leries have acquired his powerful marines, 
among them the Herron Art Institute, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Canajoharie, N. Y., Art 
Gallery, etc. | 


Je H. CONNAWAY, A.N.A., was 


Mr. Connaway advocates a very simple pal- 
ette for his seascapes which ‘‘are briskly exe- 
cuted, stormy and ominous.” Speaking of 
his use for many years of Grumbacher Ar- 
tists’ Material and Brushes, he says: 


“I’ve always been interested in the chem- 
istry of color and my talk with your chem- 
ist proved to me the uniformity and per- 
manency of Schmincke Finest Artists Oil 
Colors which | saw being made in New 


York City.”’ Comneway 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR 
FAVORITE DEALER 
& 
Write for your free copy of the reproduction 


in full color of the palettes of Gordon Grant 
and others. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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fi Old White ARTS SCHOOL cotsry 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Va. Seven weeks’ course 
in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers 
and professionals. Delightful climate. All Sports. 
July 15 to September 2. Catalog and rates upon 
request to— 

WM. C. GRAUER, Director 10720 Deering 

Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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B. F. DRAKENFELD €&# CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


Van Gogh Renoir 
Monet Gauguin 
Degas Dufy 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


Now is the time 


for all 


good schools 


to advertise for 


fall term students 


New low rates in 


the Magazine of Art 


make school advertising 


inexpensive— 


as low as $6.50 an inch 


@ Write for rate card 
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MODERN MASTERS - VIBRANT WITH COLOR 


doubt the good intentions of the Government towards art. | 

The Sculptors’ Guild, whose outdoor shows have made art } 
history in the past year, released to us its letter of May 13 | 
protesting to President Roosevelt. We quote: 

“We bring this case before you, because you have realized | 
that a nation’s cultural development must go hand in hand 
with its physical growth and economic welfare, and have done } 
more in modern times than any Head of State to encourage | 
and support the development of art in this country. | 

“The issue involved herein concerns not only the injury | 
suffered by one artist, but the injury to the Nation which | 
suffers a blot upon its cultural life when a Government Com-- i 
mission, empowered with administrative duties at a Federal | 
Exhibition, commits the great moral crime of wantonly de- 
stroying a work of art. Should such an act go unheeded and | 
unprotested, it would set up a dangerous precedent. . . .” | 

An American Group, Inc., a society of sixty well known | 
American painters and sculptors has sent us a copy of its let- 
ter of May 10 to Mrs. Roosevelt, which we quote in part: 

**... A few days ago, artists were shocked to hear that Mr. | | 
Edward Flynn, the Commissioner for the Federal Exhibit at | 
the World’s Fair, had given orders to have Mr. Slobodkin’s 
piece of sculpture removed from the Federal Building at the — 
Fair, and smashed with sledge hammers. 

“An American Group regards this wanton destruction of a | 
work of art as absolutely indefensible and outrageous. Stupid | 
acts of this kind upon the part of public officials, motivated | 
no doubt by nothing more valid than personal whim, are a | 
serious blow to a free culture in this country. Acts of this | 
destructive nature only serve to defeat and frustrate the 
splendid cultural. program which has been so auspiciously 
inaugurated and carried forward by the President. 

‘Knowing your warm sympathy for the free development | 
of the arts in the United States, as well as your feeling of re- | 
pugnance towards any form of cultural repression, we felt it — 
would be proper to bring this matter to your attention.” 

As we state on page 322, Mr. Slobodkin’s article this month 
was written before his statue disappeared. Since then he has _ 
sent us a statement in which he tells how on the opening day 
of the Fair he and his family went to see the Lincoln statue in | 
place only to find it gone. He also explains that, being unable 
to get any explanation from the U. S. Commission to the Fair, 
either by mail, telegram or telephone, he has been forced to 
retain counsel. His lawyers have also been unable to get any | 
satisfaction either from Mr. Flynn or Mr. Hayes. Mr. Slobod- 
kin tells, in this statement, of the stimulus to the art of Amer- 
ica under the present administration. “This stimulus has 
given a new sense of freedom to the individual expression of 
the artists. I am confident that the iron hand of arbitrary 
dictatorship will not be allowed to prevail. I feel that the 
incident of which I happen to be the unfortunate victim will 
terminate successfully for the cause in which we are all inter- 


ested. I do not regard this only as a personal matter but I do 


feel that this incident might set a precedent that will permit 


people with no training or sense of esthetic values to set aside 
the seriously considered judgment of juries of artists who have 
devoted their lives to the development of America’s culture.” 

Mr. Slobodkin’s deposition in support of an application for 
a court order to examine the individual defendants, Edward 
J. Flynn and Theodore T. Hayes and “‘the defendant United 
States New York World’s Fair Commission by its duly au- 
thorized officer or other person having knowledge of the facts, 
in order to elicit information from them to enable my attor- 
neys to frame a complaint in this action,” was considered by 
the court. But on May 23 his motion was denied. The court 
held that “assuming that a good cause for action may exist 
against the defendants opposing the motion, in their individ- 
ual capacities, the plaintiff is in possession of sufficient facts 
on which a complaint may be framed... .” 

There the matter rests as we go to press. We can only reflect 
that Messrs. Flynn and Hayes have turned a curious hand- 
spring since they helped to select the statue in the first place. 

The following sums up an attitude: ‘““We bought the statue 
from the boy—he was only a runner-up in the competition— 
and it’s our property. We can do anything we want with it. 
It’s like having a suit of clothes made.” A curious attitude in 
a country whose President says: “In encouraging the creation 
and enjoyment of beautiful things we are furthering democ- 


racy itself.” 


Good Sculpture at Popular Prices 


A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT that may have wide ramifications is 
the presentation by the Robinson Galleries in New York City 
of reproductions of original works by contemporary American 
sculptors at prices from ten to one hundred dollars. The 
sculptures will be issued in editions running from one hundred 
to three hundred. Each piece is reproduced in small size in a 
medium chosen by the sculptor and each bears his or her sig- 
nature as a mark of approval of the finished result. 

The materials range from mahogany, teak and walnut to 
cast stone, terra cotta and hard plaster. Among the sculptors 
represented are Alice Decker, Franc Epping, John B. Flanna- 
gan, Chaim Gross, Maurice Glickman, Margaret Brassler 
Kane, Robert Laurent, Oronzio Maldarelli, Antonio Salemme, 
Concetta Searavaglione, Marion Walton, Anita Weschler, 
Warren Wheelock and William Zorach, some with works es- 
pecially executed for the purpose. 

George Robinson, Director of the new Galleries, describes 
these sculptures in limited editions as “duplicate originals in 
the sense in which the term is applied to etchings, bronzes and 
terra cottas.”” The wood pieces are carved mechanically from 
the originals, others are reproduced from the model. 

Sculptors have been thinking along these lines for some 
time. In a lecture at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
in 1935, William Zorach was asked why so little attempt had 
been made to reproduce good sculpture commercially so that 
people could have examples in their homes. He spoke at that 


time of thé possibility of someone developing a means of pro- 
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ducing faithful sculpture reproductions in limited quantity. 
Mr. Robinson’s project seems to be the first organized effort 
along these lines. May we hope that the results are as good as 
the idea. 


Dr. Swarzenski’s Appointment 


THE APPOINTMENT of Dr. Georg Swarzenski to the staff of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts adds another distinguished 
German scholar to the ranks of those who have recently found 
positions among us. As Fellow for Research in Medieval Art 
and Sculpture Dr. Swarzenski will assist in building up the 
Museum’s comparatively small collection of medieval art. 
Dr. Swarzenski was born in Dresden in 1876 and was edu- 
cated at the universities of Freiburg, Munich, Vienna and 
Leipzig. He holds the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Doctor of Jurisprudence. Early in his career he was affiliated 
with the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, and the German 
Royal Art Institute at Florence, Italy. In 1906 he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Staedel Art Institute and of the 
Municipal Gallery at Frankfurt, and also was honorary pro- 
fessor at the University of Frankfurt. In 1928 he became 
Director General of all municipal museums in that city. 
While Dr. Swarzenski has specialized in the study of medi- 
eval manuscripts and medieval sculpture, he is also interested 
in the work of contemporary artists. Under his direction the 
Staedel Art Institute greatly augmented its collection of 


modern art. 
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EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 364) 


fishing village to look down a street toward the great water 
shrouded in fog at the street’s end. He shows you a seacoast 
town street nocturne with blacks that have light in them. He _ 
makes you feel the impact of water when the small schooners | 
heel over and take it white, lee rail buried in a smother of 
foam. Expertly he sets before you a drifting berg full of men- 
ace or a beautifully realized figure beside a forest pool. Full | 
of air and light and sparkle, Whorf’s papers are minor mira- ~ | 


cles of cleverness. And they wear well. 


THE LIGHT TOUCH— 


IN PRESENTING AN exhibition of the works of Raoul Dufy to | 
the Washington public during May, M. Donald Whyte, pro- 
prietor of the Whyte Gallery, performed a labor of love. For 
he is an enthusiastic admirer and collector of the paintings of 
this Frenchman whose fashionable success and remarkable | | 
virtuosity tend to overshadow his major accomplishments as an 
experimentalist in line and color. Not that we advocate taking 
Mr. Dufy too seriously; he would be the last to wish such | 
treatment. But he deserves full credit as a highly intelligent, — | 
highly sophisticated and thoroughly original artist whose light 


touch sheathes far more than the casual observer will recognize. 


“Epsom, the Derby,” a 
water color by Raoul 
Dufy (1933) exhibited in 
the survey of his work at 
the Whyte Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,during May 


—HOWARD DEVREE. | | 


One reason why Dufy seems to be enjoying an increase in the 
public’s favor at the present time may lie in his brave in- 
sistence not to be downed by the darker outlook which has 
tamed so many less ebullient spirits. Dufy remains true to 
himself as an artist. 

Included in the Whyte exhibition are several paintings 
_ which appeared in the Renoir-Dufy show at the Bignou Gal- 
lery in New York last November. Among them are the much 
discussed variation on The Birth of Venus by Botticelli, a 
view of Nice from a window on the Promenade des Anglais, 
and the gay scene of Deauville from the yacht basin. This 
last, with the French flag floating nonchalantly above the 
rooftops in a sky of indescribable blue, epitomizes the festive 
aspect of a French watering place at the height of the season. 

Also shown are the large La Marne a Nogent, exhibited in 
the Carnegie International of 1934, and the Golfe Juan, 
Dufy’s 1938 entry at Pittsburgh. Several water colors reveal 
his Oriental style of delineation, including the Epsom Derby 
scene, dated 1933, and Saumur, one of the best in the show. 
An unusual canvas, Baigneuse a Sainte Adresse, was substi- 
tuted at the last.minute for the expected Portrait de Michel 
Bignou, which was chosen to represent Dufy in the French 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. Woodcuts and col- 
ored lithographs are shown in addition to the oils, water 
colors and gouaches which make up this cross section of the 
artist’s work.—JANE WATSON. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 370) 


theory of art or in the history of science, because all such 
students have to go back to the original text, and cannot 
satisfy themselves with translation, even one as trustworthy 
as MacCurdy’s seems to be (better in many cases than that 
of J. P. Richter, as far as I could see). On the other hand, the 
average reader, if he runs over the pages of the two thick 
volumes of the Notebooks, will surely discover many things 
which will interest, and, if he is a lover of Leonardo, will even 
excite him profoundly; but he will also find pages and pages of 
remarks which had importance only for Leonardo himself when 
he put them down, and which are of merely historical interest. 
There are also many notes which cannot be sufficiently under- 
stood without interpretation and commentary, which in the 
work of MacCurdy are almost entirely missing. It would be 
very desirable to have a new and improved edition of the 
abridged Notebooks of Leonardo, such as MacCurdy made 
years ago, but with greater emphasis placed on all notes rela- 
ted to art, and the scientific and other notes only given insofar 
as they are of general interest. Because Leonardo was, and is 
for us, primarily the great artist; and in the same way as 
Goethe, with whom MacCurdy compares him very often in 


his preface, is immortal only through his poetry, not through 
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his scientific writings, so also Leonardo is really vital for us — 
only in his artistic productions, paintings and drawings. His | 
projects for fortifications, his theory on flying, or his philo- | 
sophical remarks are only of secondary interest as documents | 
of his high and surprisingly advanced intellect. But his art, 
in the great fragments which are preserved, and his art theory, 
especially in the parts which treat the movements of the body, 


and his doctrine of the passions (the famous dottrina degli | 


affetti) have been of the greatest influence on the development 
of the history of art. There is a real and still insufficiently 
studied Leonardo renaissance in the seventeenth century 
from Rubens, whose enthusiastic remarks on Leonardo are } 
hardly known at all, to Nicolas Poussin, who participated in 
the first edition’ of Leonardo’s Trattato by making the draw- | 
ings for the plates. The notes on painting, etc., which are | | 
given after the manuscripts in MacCurdy’s translation, would | 
be more easily understandable if they were completed by the 
remarks in Leonardo’s Treatise, which, compiled after his 
death by pupils, contains much material which is missing in 
the preserved manuscripts, but which goes back to Leonardo 
and therefore also belongs in a publication of the notes. It 
would be very useful if MacCurdy would make such an. | 
abridged edition of the notebook with a commentary, and if 
possible, also with the addition of the Italian text, as in the 
Loeb classics. Such a publication would also make a very good | 
textbook for use in high schools and colleges. i 
—WALTER FRIEDLAENDER. 


Barnes on Cézanne 


The Art of Cézanne. By Albert C. Barnes & Violette de Mazia. New York, 
1939. Harcourt Brace & Co. Price $5. | 


IN THIS LONG and serious book on the most influential 
of modern painters, Dr. Barnes and Miss de Mazia show their 


extensive knowledge of the subject and give their theories the 


backing of careful analyses of a very large number of Cézanne’s 


paintings. I disagree fundamentally, however, with their con- 


ception of criticism. In the introduction to The Art of Cézanne 
they define their main thesis in this sentence: ““Competently 
applied, the process [i. e., scientific study of the characteristics 
of a painting; learning to see and “‘to distinguish between an 
organic union of insights won by personal experience and 
plastic clichés . ..”"] yields results inaccessible to casual or 
untrained observation, and when guided by scientific method 
it develops an objective criterion or standard of judgment of the 
same order of certitude as the findings of pure science” (the 
italics are mine). The only scientific standards successfully 
applied to paintings are those achieved by the recently de- 
veloped X-ray and chemical color tests. Other critical con- 
clusions result from rationalized feeling. They can never 
attain certitude. 

Objective and detailed analyses of many individual piec- 
tures form the method used by Dr. Barnes and Miss de Mazia 


to prove their ideas. But even if these were as pictorially stim- 


ulating as words about paintings can ever be, they would 
merely discount the authors’ more or less interesting opinions. 
They may explain a train of reasoning, they do not prove its 
truth! Criticism’s path is strewn with the dried bones of fash- 
ionable theories. I wonder if that of scientific method is to be 
an exception. 

But granting this approach, I feel the style that gives it 
form should live up to the scientific label and express its sub- 
ject simply and directly. This it rarely does, sometimes be- 
coming so turgid and wordy as to obscure the meaning. For 
instance, in this description of Bibemus Quarry: ‘The rela- 
tionship of the screen-effect of both the background sky and 
the immediate foreground to the space-volume theme in the 
central unit of the organization, constitutes a variety of the 
familiar sandwich theme . . .”” This seems unnecessarily com- 
plicated. Throughout, certain pet words and expressions are 
repeated: architectonic, monumental, speciousness, beat of 
volumes, quill-like brush strokes. Used sparingly they can be 
effective—frequently repeated they become intensely irritating. 

Writing on art is interesting as one phase of the art of writ- 
ing. I want my facts or ideas served in a style that will hold 
my interest. Those writings that have touched my memory 
are by men and women, often amateur writers, who have suc- 
ceeded through words in imparting their own enthusiasm or 
dislike. 

I do not find this quality in The Art of Cézanne. Dr. Barnes 
had made and lived with one of the great collections of our 
time (a collection I regret that I shall probably never see now, 
after writing this review). He and Miss de Mazia know Cé- 
zanne’s pictures well. Yet they cannot crystallize a real en- 
thusiasm in words. 

This offends me the more because on the whole I agree with 
what they have to say, their estimate of the painter, the study 
of his traditional and impressionist background, the slow 
working out of his visual simplifications, his emphasis on 
planes and three-dimensional composition. The too com- 
pressed biography with the authors’ suggestive discussion of 
Cézanne’s fundamental romanticism I found most interesting 
—their chapter on his influence does not overstate that ever 
present fact. Only here and there I would take exception to 
certain details, for example, the authors’ overrating of Picasso 
and in comparison gross underrating of Derain. 

No, my main quarrel with The Art of Cézanne is that I find 
it dull, too long-winded and repetitious in plan and expression 
for a book that (according to the blurb) has been incubating 
twenty-five years. Its meaning is sometimes obscured by an 
unwieldy vocabulary and with a tiresome insistence on Cé- 
zanne’s hieratical position, instead of taking it for granted. 
After all he is a modern classic. His position needs no defense. 
The authors gave me the feeling that they were trying to con- 
vince the National Academy of many years ago of Cézanne’s 
importance. 
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illustrating clearly the points made in the analyses. These 
analyses, moreover, are rather the notes of a lecture than 
material suitable for publication. A student sufficiently inter- 
ested should make them from his own observations before the 
original paintings or large photographs or color reproductions. 
For the general public they can have very little interest. 
—OLIN DOWS. 


Eyes Front 


Eyes on America: The United States as Seen by Her Artists. Introduction 
and Commentary on the Illustrations by W. S. Hall. New York and 
London, 1939. Studio Publications. Price $3.50. 


AS ITS TITLE indicates, this volume contains reproductions of 
paintings of their own country and fellow citizens by the ar- 
tists of the United States. More than ever we are as a nation 
coming to trust our artists’ vision. The best of them see 
through to the realities of our land and our life and those less 
gifted are perfectly acceptable reporters. So, for me, the ex- 
pressed purpose of this book is admirable. There was a chance 
that through it the British would learn to know us a little 
better; more important, there was a chance that Americans 
might learn to obey more assiduously the command to “know 
thyself.” Believing that the pictures would well carry the 
story without let or hindrance I welcomed the book with 
unaccustomed pleasure. But the truth is that in performance 
the book falls very far behind that fine intention. 

Its chief defect is in the selection of paintings to be repro- 
duced; their choice lacks point and conviction. Granted the 
unequal talents of American painters, Mr. W. S. Hall has lost 
his way among them. He has mistakenly again over-empha- 
sized the work of several whose fame far exceeds their gifts. He 
has also erred in including several whom not even the blindest 
charity would welcome. Thus, with the burden of the medio- 
cre so heavy, it is no wonder that the number of creditable 
pictures seems even smaller than it is. 

The other defects have to do with the printed word, not 
with the printed picture. Mr. Hall’s essay contributes nothing 
to the familiar subject of the American scene. The British will 
only be confused by it; the Americans bored or angered in 
rough ratio to the extent of their knowledge of the art of their 
own land. Probably this essay will find few readers—a com- 
forting thought which I dare not apply to the “commentary” 
or captions to the plates. Our best painting is strong enough 
to get along without the props of interpretive nonsense sup- 
plied by Mr. Hall. To juxtapose, as he does time after time, 
the work of serious artists with chit-chat about the (to Brit- 
ons) oddities of American life would be insulting if the pic- 
tures themselves were not so far beyond the range of his pop- 
gun. 

One horrid example will suffice. Let me quote the sentences 
attached to Silver Spray by Henry Mattson: “The rock-bound 
coast of Maine is celebrated in many a poem and picture, and 


in Fourth of July orations. This may not be Maine, but it 
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might very well be.” Well, that caption was not tossed in | 


the ash-can, but it might very well have been.—¥.A.W.JR. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


(Continued from page 365) 


it for less exhausting and more convenient processes. 

At the Salon of the Independents there is also a Cézanne 
retrospective, seen with John Rewald’s photographs of “‘mo- 
tifs’”’ which are so educational. The independents are more 
numerous than ever and there is something hopeless and inde- 


cent about them. But, fortunately, their salon is installed in 


the first floor of the Grand Palais where the horse show takes — 
place; trumpets brought this visitor imperious reminiscences | 


of his military life and -with an accelerated step he traversed | 


the majestic staircases, reached the breezes of the Champs 


Elysées and their budding chestnut trees. 


RUSSIAN BALLET AT THE LOUVRE 


FOR THE EXHIBITION of Serge de Diaghilev’s Russian ballets 
(1909-1929) the great hall of the Louvre, draped in white 
muslin, has been transformed into a sort of cathedral encamp- 
ment where the curtains of celebrated performances are hung 
and window cases contain such relics as the original costumes 


for Boris, Karsavina’s slippers or the mica geometrical hel- 


mets conceived by Pevsner. They resemble those other win- 


dows to be found in dark recesses under sacred vaults. 

We may admit that the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in particular its great modern art movement, prac- 
tically came to an end in 1914, This idea implies that the 
Matisse-Picasso manifestation is an extension and epilogue of 
the Cézanne-Lautrec-van Gogh-Douanier Rousseau period 
rather than a foreword to a twentieth century which, until 
further notice, promises to be a desert like that of the dark 
ages. The only destiny of so beautiful an efflorescence was to 
become a traveling company, art being no more invented for 
the museums than flowers were created to dry in an herbarium. 

When visitors walk among these huge canvases in which 
figures have dimensions which are only to be found in Byzan- 
tine mosaics, he receives a pleasant volley of artistic vita- 
mines. Prince A. Schervachidze, who executed the curtains 
from small painting by the leaders of the modern school, has 
carefully transmitted the most subtle acidities of their brush- 
work. His accuracy is so hallucinating that it is deeply regret- 
table such ability remained practically unemployed; for con- 
solation one can always imagine that this system, which after 
all, is the very one which was practiced in the studios of many 
great masters, might have been used in colossal buildings like 
the Grand Central Station in New York, the Gaumont Palace 
in Paris or in the halls of certain stadiums. Space would be the 
realm of the great men, whereas recently it has so often been 
granted to second class specialists. 

When the Russian Imperial ballets shook the Occidental 


— 


World in 1909 a combination of unique elements existed: 
(a) in a period of prosperity the Franco-Russian alliance 
completed by the Entente Cordiale created a favorable at- 
mosphere. The 1900 period had awakened a certain taste for 
strange new forms and the spirit of the Ballets Russe may be 
found in certain decorative objects in glass signed by Gallé. 
(b) After two hundred years of constant effort the Russian 
Imperial Ballet, one of the greatest institutions of its kind the 
world has ever seen, was reaching perfection. Prussian dis- 
ciplinary methods had given the corps de ballet the mechani- 
eal accuracy of a Prussian regiment (not long ago corporal 
punishments were administered before, during and after the 
rehearsals) and from the ranks bounced immortal choreo- 
graphic phenomena. 

(c) Russia at that time possessed some of the greatest com- 
posers the world has ever known and they were new. When 
you hear Russian music you think an exquisite miracle is 
taking place. 

(d) Diaghilev had genius. During the first seven years the 
_ manifestation was purely Russian, but when Russia became 
paralyzed by the war and communications were impossible he 
developed new material on the spot. 

(e) In Paris at that time intellectual effervescence was in- 
tense; 1912 had been a great year for Parisian painting. 

What was he like, the man who pulled the strings? On a 
Picasso drypoint he looks like a shrewd viveur with a really 
imposing top hat. But a photographic document reveals the 
oriental ruler, prey to a gorgeous passion. The part he played 
belongs to the history of art, but it may be remarked that if 
he diffused modern aesthetics in a society which was still 
attached to the eighteenth century and the junk shop of 
romanticism and academism of the nineteenth, he at the 
same time introduced a terrible vice, the feverish pursuit of 
novelty. 

In twenty years Diaghilev was constantly renewing the 
spirit of his performances—he fashioned them first after the 
Bakst and Goncharova checkered aviary, after Picasso’s cu- 
bistic parade in 1917, Matisse in 1920, Laurengin, Braque and 
Gris in 1924, Utrillo’s French popular lyricism in 1925, the 
surrealists Max Ernst and Miro in 1926, Beauchant, the 
naive popular tradition and Tchelitchey in 1928 and di Chi- 
rico in 1929. 

Ballet is movement; to follow this rule is essential to the 
uninterrupted success of its performances. But the rhythm 
became so accelerated that Diaghilev himself was embarrass- 
ed and panting when he disappeared. Sheherazade knew what 
was in readiness for her. But Shehryar, the international 
society which initiated in all the successive aspects of modern 
aesthetics, was led to believe that the ballets were strictly 
ephemeral affairs which absolutely had to be wrecked with 
sneers after a very short time, to give place to the brand new 
ones which every Paris season sprouted. In short, it became 
like Marguerite de Bourgogne who every evening had a new 


and good looking young knight introduced in her private 
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unique services. These services make this firm the New York 


agents for an increasing number of galleries, artists and collec- 


tors in all parts of America. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


SINCE 1867 


424 WEST 52d STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS 
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Showing the beautiful homes, gardens and inter- 
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What are A:F:A Value Books? Certain books of other publishers, 
considered worthy of continuous distribution, acquired by the Fed- 
eration for this purpose, and offered at substantial reductions 
from the original prices. 


PARTON PE dalyavloe|! 


The amusing adventures of ‘‘Pop’’ Hart in the South Sea Islands 
—and the world over, for that matter—make this book zestful 


reading. An authoritative appraisal of a noted artist by Holger 
Cahill, woven into a delightful story. Now, $2. 

A deluxe edition is also available of ‘‘Pop’’ Hart, printed on 
permanent paper, and including a limited edition, original lith- 
ograph, worth much more than the sales price of $7.50. 


ALBERT PINK HAM RYDER 


Perhaps the dark, mysterious tenor of Ryder’s work is the qual- 
ity which strikes so responsive a chord in most people. This 
beautiful book documents his work. Seventy-two plates, with 
an introduction by Frederic Newlin Price affording a keen in- 
sight into the character and philosophy of the man. Now, $3.50 


KENNETH: HAY ES Weer 


What Lloyd Goodrich has to say about Kenneth Hayes Miller’s 
work is worth knowing. And there are sixty-four superb gra- 
vure plates to entertain the eye. A large book, and a sound 
value. Now, $2.50 

An original lithograph is bound in a special, deluxe edition on 
permanent rag paper. Now, $7.50 


ERNEST GAW SON 


The work of a noted Canadian-American, represented in all the 
great museums in America, is impressively documented in this 
picture book. Lawson’s rich, appealing landscapes are illus- 
trated by fifty-two plates, large in scale. Now, $3. 


I If you are not delighted with A-F-A Value Books, send the books back in good 
condition at the end of five days, and your money will be refunded im full. 
{All books are shipped postpaid in the United States. Additional postage to 
foreign countries 1s charged. Members of the Federation may deduct 10% from 
the prices quoted as a privilege of membership. 
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apartments and had him flung in the Seine at dawn. The co- | 


existence of so many contradictory systems already created a | 


ed time to develop, ripen and bear fruit. Maecenases whose | 
artistic culture was so often thin and backward also needed | 
plenty of time to understand all that was offered to beautify | 
their existence. Here was all that was required for a century, | 
yet it served only to provide a little excitement during one | 
decade. 
A great many documents for this ballet exhibition were | 
lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum of Hartford, Connecticut. \ 
It is rumored that the entire show will be exhibited in August. 
in the French Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
—JACQUES MAUNY, _ 


OPERA IN THE VERNACULAR | 


(Continued from page 357) 


parodied a familiar model (and so delightfully that you can | 
enjoy it “straight” or as satire, whichever you prefer) and | 
while scarcely seeming to depart from it, makes it subtly dif- 
ferent, individual. Note the contrast between this enchanting | 
number and the syncopated and discordant “Let’s Do Some- 
thing” which precedes it (the best music in the scene). These | 
sudden changes (“Enter the Gent” is another—also Mrs. Mis- | 
ter’s frenzied exhortations coming in after the chorale) ex- | 
actly mirror the book’s changes of mood. us 

I should like to have heard the orchestrations at the Maxine | 
Elliott dress rehearsals. Incidentally, I hear that when the | 
Theme Song was sung at the end they had loud-speakers all | 
around the house, which must have been truly terrifying | 
(“no wonder those storm-birds seem to circle around you!”). 
And yet I cannot imagine anything more hair-raising than the | 
way they did it at the Mercury: Larry Foreman out in the | 
front of the stage, shouting triumph and defiance; savage dis- 
cords on the piano; when the Negro chorus comes in at the | 
back with the Theme Song, you don’t notice them at first. | 
It is those eerie consecutive triads in “like bees in their hives” 
that show you where you are—like finding yourself on some _ 
giant roller-coaster that has just started to move. 

Hardly ever does the author write down to put over his 
point. I still think that Larry Foreman’s conversation with 
the druggist about the strikers’ kids is hammy, and that the | 
music of Gus and Sadie’s love-song is not quite up to the rest, 
but that is very nearly all. By sheer genius, again and again 


he lifts into the domain of drama or high comedy things that 


should annoy you by their obviousness: like ““Passin’ Out 
Leaflets” or the definition of a closed shop (with its thrilling 
accompaniment). 

The book has been out several months now and so have the 
phonograph records. It stands to reason they should be studi- 
ed in conjunction. Blitzstein’s other recent work of a similar 


type is the radio song-play I’ve Got the Tune. It is similar, 


that is to say, in its message, in its allegorical quality, in its 
use of the idiom of popular music and in its dramatic intensity. 
The details are very different. 

It is about a composer who has written a tune, but can’t 
think of any words for it. He travels round the world with his 
secretary, ““Beetzie, the shorthand speed queen,” in the hope 
that there will be someone who wants his tune. All the wrong 
people get hold of it at first—a decadent German woman who 
runs a salon, a fascist organization, a suicide. 

Somebody once said that Blitzstein was running a big risk, 
having a play about a tune—that it was like having a play 
about a picture and then having to show the picture to the 
audience. But the danger never arises. We hear the tune at the 
outset—hummed by Mr. Musiker, unaccompanied, in Central 
Park. It sounds quite nice but nothing special. In its first two 
metamorphoses, at Madame Arbutus’ hands and The Purple 
Shirts’, it is caricatured, brutalized. Then, in the Suicide’s 
Song, it acquires real beauty and in the glorious harmonies of 
its final apotheosis—when the May-Day paraders make up 

words to it and it becomes their marching song—a form that 
we now feel was inherent in the melody. The artist has not 
been forced, at the end, to bring his “masterpiece” out of hid- 
ing: we have witnessed its manufacture from the beginning. 

Some people prefer this piece, musically, to the Cradle. I 
wouldn’t go as far as that; it is more unequal though perhaps 
it reaches greater heights here and there. The Suicide’s Song 
is even more heart-rending than the Nickel, and quite differ- 
ent—simpler harmonically, more diatonic. Again he strikes 
the epic note. Beetzie is in the great Sancho Panza tradition. 
The words the May Day paraders sing in the final march 
should sound banal—they are banal—but it is intensely mov- 
ing all the same. So, and ‘this is more extraordinary, is their 
first marching song, which is to the tune of In the Sweet Bye 
and Bye, of all things. He has cleaned up his harmonies and 
stiffened its rhythm—you suddenly hear those fresh, adoles- 
cent voices, after all the nebulous despair of the preceding 
pages .. . . the conclusion is then inevitable; the paraders 
march, but they are not satisfied—they are tired of making 
up words to old tunes. Musiker has the tune and they have 
the words; he has found salvation at last. ““Here’s where my 
tune belongs... . U’ll give them my tune!” ““Mister, you can’t; 
it’s ours already!” 

The allegory is perhaps consciously autobiographical. 
Blitzstein’s music has become alive since he embraced the 
people’s cause (this is hearsay—I do not know his earlier work 
but there seems to be some agreement on this); his best art 
has been propaganda art. What has spoiled some artists has 
been the making of him: a mission. For a while I wondered if 
the Cradle was a flash in the pan. It was so different—could 
he ever do anything as good again? Then I heard I’ve Got the 
Tune (on some privately made records) and now I am con- 
vineed that he is going places. If his new opera, No for an An- 
swer, is acomedown I shall be surprised and greatly chagrined, 


but I will not be shaken in my general estimate. 


m> For the Art Season 
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the Magazine of Art 


carried more 


Dealer Advertisements 


than at any time since 


1930 


Because it is 


a potent editorial 


force--the 


Magazine is a 


potent advertising 


force--reaching the 


most important 


audience in art 


JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 384) 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: American Paintings. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum: Early American Silver. 

ToLepo, Onto 

Toledo Museum: Annual Exhibition Selected Contemporary American 
Paintings; June 4-Aug. 27. 

Wasnincton, D. C. 

Whyte Gallery: Summer Exhibition; June 28-Sept. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence Art Museum: Water Colors by Virginia Carleton. 

Witmincton, Norra CARoLina 

Wilmington Museum: Tiepolo Drawings. Arthur Murphy Lithographs; 
June 1-15. 2 Centuries of the Wilmington Scene; June 18-28. 

Worcester, MAssacHUSETTs 

Worcester Art Museum: Early New England Printmakers. 
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JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOvER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: The New 
England Scene by Contemporary New Eng- 
land Artists; to Sept. 17. 

BaAttimoreE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum: The Greek Tradition in 
Painting; to June 25. 

Walters Art Gallery: The Greek Tradition in 
the Minor Arts; to June 25. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Institute of Modern Art: Contemporary New 
England Oils; to Sept. 4. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings, Drawings & 
Prints from Private Collections in New 
England. 

Brookiyn, New Yore 

Brooklyn Museum: Historic American Popular 
Arts. Mexican Beadwork; to Sept. 30. 
World’s Fairs of Yesterday. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Children’s Work. Annual 
Exhibition of Albright Art School. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum: New England Genre 
Painting. 

Curcaco, ILLinois 

Art Institute: Work by Students of the School; 
June 1-July 9. 

CINCINNATI, OHTO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Students Exhibition; 
to June 30. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Student Exhibit; June 3-10. 
Alumni Exhibit: June 10-20. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: 21st Annual Exhibi- 
tion; to June 11. 

Datias, Texas 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: 2nd No-Jury 
Exhibition; to June 11. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Work of the School. 
Paintings by George Elmer Browne. 

Towa Crry, Iowa 

University Gallery: Big Ten Exhibition; to 
June 15. Iowa Art Guild; to June 15. 

Kansas Crry, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: Paintings from 
Kansas Collections. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Paul Elder Gallery: Pictures by Nura; June 
5-24. 

Los Angeles Museum: California Painting & 
Sculpture; to June 11. Index of Design; to 
June 12. Venetian, Flemish & Italian Lace; 
to June 19. Water Colors from Downtown 
Gallery; to June 15. Students’ Work from 
Otis Art Institute; June 15-July 10. 

Mapison, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: 11th Annual Student Art 

Exhibition. 

Menmpuis, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: 2nd National 

Memphis Salon of Photography; June 1-30. 

Mitts CoLLtece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Gallery: Annual Exhibition of 

Student Work; to June 12. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: 20th Century German 

Art from London. 

Monrcriair, NEw JERSEY 

Montclair Museum: Exhibition by New Jersey 

Water Color & Sculpture Society. 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: Tibetan Exhibition. 
Japanese Art. 


New Haven, CoNNECTICUT 

Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts: New 

England Silver. 

New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: New England Archi- 

tecture of Three Centuries. 

New York City 

American Academy of Arts & Letters, B’way & 
155 St.: Paintings & Etchings by Childe 
Hassam. American Paintings & Sculpture. 

American Artists Gallery, 131 W. 14 St.: Work 
by Summer Faculty Members; to June 10- 

American Museum of Natural History, 77th 
St. & 8th Ave.: Primitive & Native Arts; 
to Noy. 1. 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Chinese Objects 
from Imperial Palace; to Oct. 28. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: General Exhi- 
bition National Association Women Paint- 
ers & Sculptors. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
Society of Painters, Sculptors & Gravers; 
to June 6. Annual Exhibition American 
Printmakers; to June 12. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 K. 57 St.: Paintings by 
19th Century & Contemporary American 
Painters. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: 20th Century 
French Painters & Picasso. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57 St.: 19th & 20th 
Century French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 St.: Small 
Paintings. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: Paintings 
by Raymond Breinin; June 5-30. 

Paul Drey, 11 E. 57 St.: Paintings & Objects 
of Art through Six Centuries. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: French 
Paintings. 

Federal Art Gallery, 225 W. 57 St.: Exhibition 
of Project Functions; to June 24. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: Artists Refused 
by New York World’s Fair. 

Folk Arts Center, 670 5th Ave.: Masterpieces 
of Folk Art; from June 5. 

Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 
Paintings by Ninety-nine American Ar- 
tists; to July 1. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 EK. 57 St.: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Frederick Keppel, 71 E. 57 St.: Drawings & 
Lithographs by George Bellows; to June 15. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings, 
Etchings & Prints. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Modern 
French & American Paintings, Drawings, 
Water Colors, Prints & Sculpture; to June 
15. 

Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 St.: Paintings by Dali> 
Berman, Blume, Campigli & others. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Cézanne, Renoir, Derain, Lautrec & others; 
to Sept. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57 St.: Group Show: 

MacDowell Club, 166 E. 73 St.: Work by Mac- 
Dowell Fellows; to Sept. 30. 

Mercury Galleries, 4 E. 8 St.: Paintings by 
Jerome Burns. Drawings by George Fuller; 
June 12-24. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 

St.: American Life for Three Hundred 

Years; to Oct. 29. Contemporary American 

Paintings; to Oct. Prints from Warburg 

Collection. 


Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Contemporary | 
American Paintings & Sculptures. } 

Charles Morgan Galleries, 37 W. 57 St.: Oils by 
Frederico Cantu; to June 10. Water Colors. 
Lithographs. Vai 

Museum of the City of New York, 5th Ave. & | 
103 St.: Currier & Ives & the New York a i) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: Artin | 
Our Time. 

National Academy, 215 W. 57 St.: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition; to July 25. 

Neumann Willard Gallery, 543 Madison Ave.: 
Paul Klee; to June 10. j 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 4} 
World’s Fairs. American Graphic Arts. 400 | 
Years of French Book Illustration. ; | 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.:/ ) 
Sculptures by Archipenko; to July 2. ie 

Perls Galleries, 32 EK. 58 St.: Modern French  } 
Paintings. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Rehn Group. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: Con- 
temporary Painting, Sculpture & Applied 
Arts from 9 Latin American Countries; to 
Sept. 17. 

Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57 St.: Sculpture in 
Limited Editions. by Zorach, Laurent, 
Wheelock & others. 

Rockefeller Center, 50 Rockefeller Plaza: 
Chilean Paintings. 4 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Old Masters. 

Sculptors Guild, 730 5th Ave.: 2nd Outdoor 
Exhibition; to June 15. i 
Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: 3rd Revolving — 
Exhibition; to June 10. Summer Show; June 

12-Aug. 5. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Paintings of 
New York; to June 10. Original Covers from 
the New Yorker; June 12-July 8. j 

Hudson Walker, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings by © 
Elof Wedin; June 12-July 1. 

Weyhe Gallery, 749 Lex. Ave.: Foreign & 
American Prints, Original Drawings, Primi- 
tive African & Mexican Sculpture, Sculp- 
ture, by Modern American & Foreign 
Artists. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: Special Ex- 
hibition of French Painting. 

Yamanaka & Co., 680 5th Ave.: Sketches & 
Drawings by Hokusai & Pupils; to Jane 22. 

NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS af 

Smith College Museum of Art: Paintings, 
Prints & Drawings Illustrating the Liberal 
Tradition; June 12-17. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
Student Competitors Work for Cresson 
Scholarships; to June 10. 

PiITTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Paintings by Pittsburgh 
Artists; June 15-July 31. Lockhart Print — 
Collection; to June 30. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Rhode 
Island Architecture; to Sept. 

RicumMonp, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Katherine 
Rhoades Memorial Exhibition; to June 18. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum: Abstract Paintings by 
John Ferren & B. G. Benno. Landscapes by 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt. Contemporary Chinese 
Paintings by Fong Yan Ting. Masters of 
Popular Painting; to June 23. 
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__ under a succession of influences, 


ANYONE visiting Europe’s art collections will find “Gior- 
gione”’ of especial interest. For the magnificent illustrations 
include not only Giorgione’s masterpieces, but also works of 
Bellini and Titian—with the collections in which they are 
located noted in each instance. 


_ This, you know, is the first book written in English for 


“Che Learersbig of Clorgione 


By DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


the general reader, as well as the connoisseur and scholar, 
on the immortal Venetian master. 

From all parts of the world is coming critical acclaim for 
a superb work; a book beautiful, entertaining and genuinely 
worth while. ““Giorgione” is a rich acquisition for any library, 
and a source of stimulating pleasure. 


CLOTH BOUND e 112 ILLUSTRATIONS ¢ 9144x12\%inches e $4.25 


ADOLPHE 
BORIE 
By GEORGE BIDDLE 


“MR. BIDDLE . . . presents a 
personality of real warmth and 
spirit, watches it take root 


Just Published 


A NEW REDESIGNED EDITION OF 


DESIGN & THE IDEA 


By ALLEN TUCKER 
WITH A FOREWORD BY FORBES WATSON 


PORTRAITURE 
From Earliest Times 

To The Present 

By E. M. BENSON 

A CONCISE, well-illustrated his- 


tory of portraiture from pre- 
historic to modern times; the 


and flower in a body of signifi- 
cant painting. 

“This book on Borie is more 
suggestive than exhaustive, but 
it should rescue him from the 
indifference and neglect of a 
forgetful public. To both stu- 
dent and amateur, it offers a 
feast for the eye and for 
thought.” — Agnes Delano, 
Washington Post. 


CLOTH BOUND ¢ 50 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS ¢ 914x124 inches « $3.50 


WirnHout benefit of extravagant ballyhoo, 
Allen Tucker’s little book has become famous. 


And for good reason. It has a message which 
cannot help but be of great interest to anyone 
who paints, or draws, or discusses, or just 
looks at pictures. It is written so simply and 
beautifully that it has become known as a 
masterpiece of writing, the kind of a book that 
you never lay down until the last word—and 
then you want to read it all over again! 

If your opinion doesn’t agree with what we 
say about “Design & The Idea,” your money 
will be refunded. 


CASE BOUND e 6x9inches ¢ $1 POSTPAID 


JOHN MARIN 
The Man and His Work 
By E. M. BENSON 


beginning of portraiture, why 
it was the first subject matter 
for art, and why even today it 
is the most persistent. 

Seventy-seven halftones 
document the text, and em- 
brace practically all media from 
cave drawings to sculpture, 
miniatures, draw- 
ings, photography, the moving 
picture. 


painting, 


CASE BOUND 
Gl44x124 inches ¢« $1.35 


How do you feel about Marin’s work? Do you consider 
Marin as a pioneer who has explored new techniques of ex- 
pression, who has searched for a new way of interpreting 
conventional forms? Or do you shrug your shoulders and 
say: “I can’t get what Marin is driving at?” 


Whether as devoted admirer or deadly enemy, you will, 
we believe, find this searching analysis of the man, and 
definite appraisal of his work, well worth reading. The first 
and only full length portrait of Marin the man, and Marin 
the artist. 


CLOTH BOUND e 51 ILLUSTRATIONS « $2.50 


ALL BOOKS ARE SHIPPED POSTPAID «+ 


IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF 


THE FEDERATION DEDUCT 10% AS YOUR MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGE 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS « 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 


Important NEWS 


for STUDENTS - TEACHERS « SCHOOLS + LIBRARIES - PARENTS 


Announcing the publication in June of the 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY ~ . 


In June, The American Federation of Arts is publishing the first 
complete Art School Directory of the United States, as a sepa- 
rate, inexpensive reference work. 

Until this time, the only art school directory has appeared as a 
section of the American Art Annual. Selling at $7 the copy— 
by necessity—the Annual could not be widely purchased by 
students, parents, teachers, or even the majority of school 
libraries. 


So the Directory may be easily accessible to its largest au- 


dience, it is now to be issued, in extended form, as a separate 


book. It will also continue to be a feature of the Art Annual. 


COMPLETE LIST 


Every possible effort has been made to assure an absolutely 


complete directory. In it, you will find descriptions of profes- 


® PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOLS 


= 4 


Fee 


sional art schools, Sniversitiesand colleges with art departments, 
architectural and summer schools. And as a special feature, the 
Art School Directory will include fellowships and scholarships 
in art, available from 105 sources, with the amount of stipend, 


qualifications, how to apply. 


ALL ESSENTIAL FACTS 


All salient data are provided for each school: courses offered, 
amount of tuition, heads of departments, requirements, terms, 


enrollment, degrees offered and credits. 


WORKING TOOL 


The Directory has been designed as a working tool for teachers 
and libraries and schools. For students and for parents, it is an 


indispensable guide to the selection of an art school. 


® UNIVERSITIES & COLLEGES WITH ART & ARCHITECTURE DEPARTMENTS 


® SUMMER ART SCHOOLS 
* FELLOWSHIPS & SCHOLARSHIPS IN ART 
* CROSS-INDEXED 


$4.75 
ONLY CLOTH BOUND 


NO DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS OR LIBRARIES POSSIBLE 


Note: If you own a copy of the American Art Annual, Volume 34 ($7 
the copy), you do not need this separate Directory, although enlarged. 
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